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HEALTHY  ner\'es  and  good  digestion  enable 
you  to  glide  over  trying  incidents  and 
get  the  full  enjoyment  out  of  working,  eating, 
and  playing.  No  wonder  that  so  many  who 
make  their  mark  in  the  world  today  are  steady 
Camel  smokers! 

At  mealtimes  —  enjoy  Camels  for  the  aid 
they  give  digestion.  By  speeding  up  the  flow 
of  digestive  fluids  and  increasing  alkalinity, 
Camels  contribute  to  your  sense  of  well-being. 
Between  meals  —  get  a  "lift"  with  a  Camel. 
Camels  don't  get  on  the  nerves,  or  irritate 
the  throat.  Join  the  vast  army  of  smokers 
who  say:  "Camels  set  you  right!" 


'MY  BUSINESS  MAKES  me  careful  about 
my  digestion,"  says  B.  C.  Simpson, 
oil-well  sliooter.  "I  find  Camels  put 
a  heap  more  joy  into  eating." 


TURKISH  &  DOMESTIC    ■£■ 
BLEND 


CupyrighL.  1937.  R.  J.  ReynoUia  ToliacL-o  Company.  Winston-Salei 


OOS^J!^T£J^     Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
T'OJRAC^C^Gt^     —  Turkish   and   Domestic  —  than    any   other   popular   brand 
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How  final  is  a  final?  Too  final.  The  typical  attitude  is  "Thank  God  that's  over.  I'll  never  look  at 
another  Econ.  book  as  long  as  I  live." 

That's  the  wrong  attitude. 

Look  at  Mazie,  for  inst.ince.  Pier  finals  weren't  final.  They  were  only  the  beginning.  She  would  take 
all  her  exams  home  with  her  and  pore  over  them  for  hours,  carefully  writing  out  the  answers  to  each  ques- 
tion and  filing  them  away.  When  the  next  exams  cam:  along  she  would  always  study  these  files,  constantly 
adding  to  them  as  her  knowledge  grew.    Somehow,  she  invariably  made  A's  in  her  courses. 

Then  Mazie  graduated  a  Phi  Bete  and  started  looking  for  a  job.  Before  she  went  to  her  first  interview 
she  studied  those  files  again — and  landed  the  job. 

One  partner  of  th£  firm  for  which  she  worked  was  a  veritable  Adonis — smart,  too,  but  he  deplored  the 
thought  of  marriage.  FFowever,  he  did  ask  Mazie  for  a  date.  Before  she  went  out  with  him  she  looked  over 
the  exam  files  again — and  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Mazie  had  an  idea  that  would  make  money  for  the  firm.  She  got  it  from 
her  old  finals.  She  asked  to  be  and  was  made  a  partner  in  the  firm.  The  first  year,  due  to  her  effort  and  con- 
stant reference  to  the  files,  they  made  four  million  dollars. 

In  two  years  she  and  her  husband  retired.  Now  they  don't  have  to  do  anything  they  don't  want  to  do 
— except  keep  adding  to  the  final  files. 

But  Mazie  was  a  little  hazey.    Or  was  she? 

Eleanor  Dodgson,  Editor. 


CAMPUS  CHARACTERS  NOS.  5  AND  6 


Oblivious  of  the  l.iuglitcr,  gay- 
ety,  and  pending  romances  about 
her,  Dotty  stands  secure  in  her 
matured  love  awaiting  the  certain 
arrival  of  Herbert.  This  doting 
lurver  stumbles  thi'ough  the  mill- 
ing crowd,  slides  his  arm  through 
hers,  and  they  walk  away  con- 
tent in  their  understanding.  Side 
by  side,  they  merge  into  the  per- 
sonification of  mutual  devotion. 

As  they  walk,  he  frowns  and 
she  undorstandingly  smiles  upon 
the    i  u  \'  e  n  i  I  e    flirtations   about 


them.  Now  that  she  wears  his 
pin,  life  has  taken  on  real  zest. 
She  is  the  woman,  he  is  the  man 
with   a  purpose. 

Four  o'clock  finds  them  in  the 
local  coffee  emporium  playing 
their  daily  bridge  hand.  Their 
opponents  in  the  game  are  also 
"pin-bound,"  so  both  "We"  and 
"They"  are  in\ulnerable  to  the 
glances  of  those  crass  materialists 
who  came  to  drink  coffee. 

On  the  way  out  he  pays  the 
check    and    slips    her    the    change, 


which  she,  with  a  knowing  nod, 
tucks  away  in  her  purse  until  it 
can  be  proudly  deposited  in  their 
penny   bank. 

The  Palmer  House  suggests  it- 
self as  a  setting  for  their  evening 
together.  Herbert  is  willing  to 
plunge  into  debt  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, but  Dotty  cringes  at  the 
mere  thought  of  such  sacrifice. 
They  must  watch  their  budget  and 
guard  against  such  extravagances. 

The  evening  finds  them  at  the 
Palmer  House. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OP  "TOBACCO 


PHOOEV  ON  THIS  VWEATHER.  I'D    ISURE- 
SIVE  UPANIVTHINS,EVEM   MV       0   BUT 
PtPE,  IF  1  COULD  BE  WARM  AND|  NWHV 
CLOTHES-FREE   LIkiE  THOSE 
SEWAGES  COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERED 


BECAUSE  MY  PIPE  IS  B  that's  WHERE '^ 
IMPORTANT  TO  ME  -  f  VOU'RE  WROMG 
AND  THOSE    WEST  IlHEY  WERE  SMOkTING 
INDIAN  NATIVES       i  WHEN  COLUMBUS 

Didn't  KNOW         ^discove^jedthem 

ANVTHINQ  ABOUT 


THAT  OCTOBER  MORN  IN  14.92, 
COLUMBUS  WAS  DUE  FOR  SOME 
SURPRISES - 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHERISHED  OFFERINGS  OF 
THE  NATIVES  WAS  LEAF-TOBACCO,  WELL  DRIED 
AND  REAOV  FOR  SMOKING 


MOST  OF  THE  NATIVES  SMOKED  BY 
MERELY  INHALING  THE  FUMES,  BUT 
SOME  OF  THEM  HAD  A  LONG,  HOLLOvj 
TUBE  WITH  THE  FORKED 
ENDS  INSERTED 


WELL,  COLUMBUS 
MAY  HAVE   DIS- 
COVERED   THIS 
INDIAN  CUSTOM  BUT 
PRINCE  ALBERT 
BRINGS  IT  TO  PER- 
FECTION 


YOU  BET'  IN 

ALL THE 

YEARS  I'VE 

BEEN  SMOK- 

NQRA.IT 

HAS  YET  TO 


BITE  MY  TONJSUE 
OR  BURN  TOO  HOT 
FOR  COOLENJO>^ 
MENT  , \r^ 


pon't  miss 

this  fair 

anp  square 

OFFER  ! 


FRINGE  ALBERT  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

<;M0KE  20  FRAGRANT  PIPEFULS  Of  mHCl  ALBERT. 
TOBACCO  you  EVER  SMOKEP,  RETURN  THE  POCKET 

'  •  -      THE    NATIONAL 


FR1NC€ 

ALBERT  IS 

MILDER... 

the'bite'is 

REMOVED 


TRUST  ^ 
*CRIMPCUT 
T?A.TO  GIVE 
,    COOLER 

\SMOKING 


pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin    of    Prince   Albert 
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ROUND 
THE  LOOP 


THE  PALMER  HOUSE  .  .  .  George  Hamilton 
and  His  Music  Box  Orchestra  .  .  .  Tito  Corah, 
and  new  Floor  Show  .  .  .  Dine  .  .  .  $3.00  .  .  . 
Sup  .  .  .  $2.50  .  .  .Saturday  .  .  .  $3.50  and  $3.00. 


THE  DRAKE  .  .  .  Dancing  in  the 
Gold  Coast  Room  .  .  .  $2.00 
minimum  .  .  .  Saturday  .  .  .$2.50 


With 

Loren 

Mink 


CASINO  PARISIENNE  ...  Lo- 
cated in  the  Morrison  Hotel  .  .  . 
Introducing  a  new  show  with  a 
foreign  accent  and  a  modern- 
istic setting  .  .  .  Dinner  .  .  $2.00 
to  $3.50. 


BISMARCK  .  .  .  Walnut  Room  .  .  .  Phil  Levant 
and  his  Orchestra  .  .  .  An  entertaining  floor 
show  .  .  .  Dinner  .  .  .  $1.50-$2.25. 


CONGRESS  .  .  .  Guss  Arnheim  and  His  Orches- 
tra in  the  New  Casino. 


FINAL   PAUSE 

COOLEY'S    CUPBOARD 

.  .  .  Popular  Meeting 
Places  .  .  .  Main  .  .  .  Chi- 
cago .  .  .  Orrington 


SAN  PEDRO  ...  No  Man's  Land  .  .  .  Popular 
Dining   Spot    .    .    .   Wonderful   Atmosphere. 
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"/  told  yon  she  should  buy  a  stiniller  size." 
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Ed  Van   Dyne 


Now  that  exams  are  over,  the 
Parrot  staff  is  comintr  rieht  back 
at  you  just  to  prove  that  we  are 
still  here.  \\"e  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Daily  staflf  was  sadly  depleted 
by  the  bi-annual  scourge  as  usual, 
and  expect  to  see  the  sheet  fold 
up  any  minute,  but  we  wish  them 
luck. 
Mooers 

Here  and  there  about  town 
these  days  you  hear  pianos  jingl- 
ing, feet  tapping  and  hammers 
pounding  as  the  Waa-Muers  get 
ready  for  the  annual  exhibition. 

The  show  this  year  promises  to 
be  a  blinger.  Wally  Kerr  and 
Chuck  Nelson  have  pounded  out 
a  script  with  a  punch  in  e\'erv 
paragraph,  while  Grace  Noee  and 
Sam  Hamilton  have  scored  some 
music  with  a  punch  like  Joe  Louis. 
A  lot  of  credit  must  go  this  year 
to  the  production  crews.  Nearly 
all  of  the  scener)'  for  "Don't  Look 
Now"  is  being  constructed  b\'  the 
stage  crew  and  the  sets  are  the 
most  elaborate  ever  attempted  for 
an  N.  U.  production. 

Speaking  of  the  show  reminds 
us  of  a  letter  one  of  our  alumns 
got  from  a  local  chorine  years 
ago  when  Waa-Mu  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

The  gal  went  into  much  detail 
describing  the  show,  the  thrill  of 
opening  night  and  all  that,  but  she 


was  quite  irate  about  the  treat- 
ment she  received  while  working. 
She  complained  chiefly  that  the 
boys  kept  snapping  her  shoulder 
straps. 

Ht)w   times   have   changed. 
All-Aiiierk'nii 

\Ve  had  a  hard  time  deciding 
whether  this  item  should  appear 
m  this  column  or  in  Sideliner.  We 
called  the  sports  man  and  he  didn't 
want  it,  so  it  will  have  to  crop 
up  here. 

For  months  we  have  been  yearn- 
ing to  pick  an  All-American  team. 
Last  Fall  the  sports  writers  the 
country  over  were  busy  choosing 
their  All-American  football  se- 
lections and  now  that  the  excite- 
ment of  that  has  died  down,  we 
are  going  to  bat.  We  are  going 
to  select  our  own  All-American 
bartenders.  The  idea  is  novel,  not 
to  say  unique,  but  we  predict  that 
all  of  the  periodicals  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  following  suit  before 
long. 

Making  this  selection  was  no 
small  job,  but  until  our  constitu- 
tion gave  out,  we  had  a  swell  time 
scouting  for  candidates.  Here  at 
last  is  our  final  team. 

For  his  extreme  sociability,  not 
to  mention  his  graciousness  and  his 
moustache,  we  pick  Ralph  at  the 
King's  Arms  as  number  one  man. 
His  understudy,  George,  certainly 
should  be  included  on  the  team. 

Number   three   position   goes   to 


Gussie  at  Arnie's  Dempster  road 
emporium.  Gussie's  hamburgers 
and  his  charming  whatever  kind 
of  an  accent  it  is  put  him  well  up 
in  front  in  the  North  Shore  league. 
Dapper  Pete  at  the  Oasis  is  also 
well  in  line. 

From  the  Loop  circuit,  we  pick 
Jakoba  at  the  Kitty  Davis  bistra. 
His  juggling  of  beer  steins  has 
given  the  fans  many  a  thrill  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  As  his  team 
mate,  we  select  Danny  at  the  Cel- 
tic who  is  fully  as  clever  with  ice 
cubes.  Matt,  at  his  own  place,  is 
a  first  class  magician  who  never 
uses  any  sleight  of  hand  when  he 
makes  change       He  rates  a  place. 

Swinging  up  into  North  Chi- 
cago again,  we  choose  Jimmy,  late 
of  the  Oasis  and  now  somewhere 
on  Paulina  street.  His  constant 
chatter,  grimacing  and  pantomim- 
ing behind  the  mahogany  has  en- 
livened many  a  dreary  moment. 
In  the  tavern  right  next  door  is 
Louie  who  rates  a  berth  for  his 
understanding    of   human    nature. 

Going  west  again,  we  name 
Willy  of  the  Churchill  Downs. 
Not  to  be  slighted  is  Mattie  of  the 
Homestead  whose  knickelbein  will 
make  up  for  anybody's  lost  time. 

When  Evanston  catches  up  with 
the  times,  if  it  ever  does,  we  hope 
to  gather  this  all-star  aggregation 
for  an  exhibition  performance  be- 
hind the  longest  and  swankiest  bar 
in  town.    The  winner  will  receive 
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large    silver    beer    mug    from    the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local 
number    five,    our    own    charter 
chapter  of  the  W.C.T.U. 
Payoff 

Biggest  laugh  of  last  month  goes 
to  the  Alpha  Phis  who  received  a 
call  in  broad  daylight  from  a  sec- 
ond story  man  and  lost  some 
seventy-six  dollars.  Of  course,  we 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  boy 
was  one  smart  operator  and — well, 
you  know  the  Alphs  Phis. 

According  to  all  reports,  this 
year's  crop  of  freshman  girls  have 
been  doing  alright  for  themselves 
without  the  benefit  of  any  more 
advice  from  us.  They  must  have 
all  read  the  first  issue  of  the  Par- 
rot. We  feel,  however,  that  they 
should  have  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning the   second   semester. 

Now  kids,  during  the  next  few 
weeks  you  should  get  busy  and 
choose  your  fields  of  concentration 
for  the  rest  of  your  college  car- 
eers. If  you  have  followed  the 
usual  routine,  the  course  of  events 
since  last  Fall  has  been  something 
as  follows. 

You  have  experienced  the  thrill 
of  being  taken  out  by  a  campus 
big  shot  who  has  had  his  name  in 
a  first,  second  or  sports  page  head- 
line at  least  twice.  You  have  been 
to  at  least  one  all-university  dance. 
You  have  been  in  several  Chicago 
night  spots  and  have  been  slum- 
ming at  least  once.  You  have  been 
initiated  into  one  of  the  South 
Quad  squirrel  cages  and  have  ac- 
complished a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
sipation. 

Now,  all  of  the  things  which 
seemed  so  wonderful  to  you  a  few 
months  ago  have  begun  to  pall  on 
you.  The  campus  big  gun  turned 
out  to  be  a  wolf;  the  all-univer- 
sity functions  were  more  like  glor- 
ified style  shows;  the  night  spots 
are  nothing  more   than   expensive 


saloons.  In  short,  you  have  be- 
come  worldly. 

You  are  tired,  somewhat  bored 
with  it  all,  and  you  are  looking 
for  something  new.  In  this  con- 
dition, you  must  be  on  your 
guard. 

If  it  has  not  happened  to  you 
already,  you  will  soon  be  offered 
a  pin.  There  are  then  three  courses 
open — A,  you  take  the  pin  and  go 
quietly  into  oblivion;  B,  you  do 
not  take  it,  but  go  the  rounds  and 
have  a  swell  time;  C,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  way,  you  take  the 
pin,  but  go  the  rounds  anyway, 
and   become   famous. 

The  choice  is  up  to  you  and  it 
must  be  made  now.  This  is  the 
shake-up  period  which  always  pre- 
cedes the  Spring  mating  season. 
Between  semesters  all  is  forgotten 


and  shortly  after  everything  starts 
up  again. 

Taking  the  pin  often  seems  at- 
tractive, but  the  results  are  apt  to 
be  dire.  It's  easy  enough  to  get 
rid  of  the  darn  thing  when  you 
feel  like  it,  but  it's  harder  to  get 
back  into  circulation.  Then  too, 
the  guy  may  be  a  romanticist  who 
thinks  a  fraternity  pin  means 
something.  In  that  case  it's  harder 
to  get  rid  of  him  than  it  is  to 
ditch    his    jewelry. 

Insecurity  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  other  two  roles.     It's 
a  tough  decision  to  make.  We  wish 
you   lots  of  luck. 
Society  Note 

Speaking  of  higher  society,  the 

Charity  Carnival  Ball  was  a  wow 

again  this  year — flood  lights,  not- 

(Coiitiiiucd   oil    ptigc   22) 


"What  shall  1  say  is  ihi'  nainve  of  your  business,  sir?" 

Cal.    Pelican. 
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RASSLIN  —  A  QUESTION- 
ABLE ART 

by   Jerry   Fliiini/ii^cii/ 

It  is  very  strange  that  about  the 
time  that  we  get  around  to  write 
of  the  Mascuhne  Huggers  Asso- 
ciation of  Northwestern,  chartered 
under  Local  number  345  6  l.'S,  that 
the  chapter  should  go  schohisti- 
cally  bankrupt  and  most  of  the 
members  be  suspended  by  the  na- 
tional organization  for  low  grades. 
Probably  no  greater  group  of 
groaners  were  ever  gathered  in  one 
place  as  were  the  present  and  the 
past  wrestlers  which  met  daily  in 
Patten  205.  In  case  you  are  in 
doubt  where  Patten  20  5  is  located, 
it  is  the  little  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  Patten  Gym  where  a  cute 
young  thing  waylaid  you  and 
forced  you  to  sign  up  for  another 
subscription  to  this  magazine  just 
so  a  mug  like  myself  could  see 
what  he  had  w  r  it  t  e  n  on  the 
printed  page.  Perhaps  that  puts 
two  strikes  on  the  wrestlers  right 
away. 

The  talent  tor  this  diversion  is 
gathered  in  various  and  sundry 
spots,  but  like  all  other  sports 
where  talent  is  scouted,  there  are 
places  where  it  is  more  abundant 
than  others.  This  sport  gathers 
most   of   its   talent    and   experience 


from  the  parked  cars  of  various 
unsuspecting  couples  in  front  of 
the  sorority  squads.  I  have  often 
thought  that  Wes  Brown  took  the 
night  squad  car  duty  just  for  that 
reason.  At  any  rate  there  is  oodles 
of  material  which  is  shown  off  as 
the  little  lads  and  lassies  of  the 
University  put  on  that  final  skir- 
mish of  the  evening  before  parting 
their  ways. 

Yet  it  takes  the  practiced  eye 
to  catch  the  right  guys.  The  onlv 
difference  between  a  'rasslin' 
match  and  a  good  woo  pitch  is 
namely;  L  there  is  no  third  party 
watching,  you  hope,  2.  you  try  to 
stay  out  of  a  ring  when  loving, 
3.  there  are  no  holds  that  are  bar- 
red if  you  work  it  right,  and  4. 
your  opponent  is  much  more  con- 
ducive in  making  you  put  forth 
your  best  effort.  I  understand 
that  number  4  is  often  questioned. 
But,  just  seeing  the  windows  of 
some  car  all  steamed  up  doesn't 
necessarily  speak  well  of  the  par- 
ticipants' ability.  It  is  quite  often 
the  case  that  the  little  co-ed  can 
make  the  prospective  man  look 
very  good  in  the  clinches.  It  cer- 
tain!}- takes  a  practiced  eye  to  sort 
out  the  mediocrocy.  However, 
there  are  many  eyes  that  view 
such  matches  and  get  practice,  so, 
in  reality  nothing  is  lost  or  gained. 

After  the  selection  is  made  and 
you  have  argued  the  boy  into 
coming  out   for   the  sport  on   the 


basis  that  it  isn't  half  as  danger- 
ous as  some  of  his  romantic  ven- 
tures, he  is  instructed  to  come  to 
the  gym  at  four.  Just  why  this 
hour  nobody  knows,  but  I  guess 
it  is  just  as  well  to  be  wrestling 
an  animate  object  at  that  hour  as 
to  be  in  the  Huddle  wrestling  an 
inanimate  coke  and  watching  all 
the  gals  and  getting  a  lot  of 
squirly  ideas. 

The  object  in  getting  your 
equipment  is  to  get  the  most  tat- 
tered and  messiest  costume  they 
offer  for  two  very  obvious  rea- 
sons. First,  so  that  your  position 
as  a  greenhorn  in  the  racket,  a 
proverbial  amateur,  is  not  dis- 
closed to  Mr.  Brown  who  likes  to 
teach  all  his  men  the  hard  way. 
\X'hen  he  gets  a  hold  on  you, 
please  realize  that  it  is  one  that 
won  him  national  fame  and  your 
chances  of  breaking  it  are  nil  and 
those  of  living  through  it,  about 
fifty.  The  second  reason,  is  to 
help  your  appeal  toward  various 
admirers  of  the  rigorous  exercise 
known  to  man.  You  walk  into 
the  training  room  and  cover  all 
exposed  members  of  the  body  with 
either  tape,  gauze,  or  benzoin. 
Then  when  you  parade  into  the 
room,  or  through  the  building  on 
the  way  to  205,  you  make  these 
admirers  gasp  as  they  see  you,  a 
victim  of  an  infernal  carnage,  go- 
ing back  for  more.     Oh  Boy! 

That  last  thought  brings  up  an- 
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other  technique.  Never  go  straight 
to  the  mats  in  20  5.  Every  good 
member  of  the  profession  must 
put  his  nickels  worth  in  at  the 
respective  training  quarters  of  the 
other  more  gentlemanly  athletic 
endeavors.  First,  flex  a  foil  briskly 
o'er  thy  head,  stab  at  an  imaginary 
object,  offer  to  fence  the  best  man 
on  the  team,  then  when  it  looks 
like  you  have  a  challenger,  loudly 
deride  the  sport  as  sissified  and 
leave.  Next  walk  out  on  the  bas- 
ketball floor  and  offer  to  play  the 
best  shot  on  the  team  in  a  game 
of  twenty  one  at  a  dollar  a  point, 
take  one  shot,  retrieve  the  ball 
from  the  bleachers  (you  missed), 
tell  the  boys  how  you  won  the 
last  game  of  basketball  for  your 
high  school  team  and  leave  before 
somebody  tosses  you  out.  Next 
take  a  turn  around  the  track  and 
see  if  you  can't  change  some  hur- 
dlers style,  but  leave  before  you 
get  caught  by  Frank  Hill,  the 
coach,  because  he  is  death  on  you 
boys. 

If  there  are  no  other  branches 
of  the  athletic  endeavors  busy 
that  day,  you  are  now  qualified  to 
make  your  entrance.  When  Wes 
asks  you  why  it  is  five  before  you 
get  up  to  the  character  room,  tell 
him  you  had  an  appointment  with 
a  professor.  But  when  he  asks 
you  to  warm  up  say,  "Hell,  Wes, 
I  just  took  enough  turns  around 
the  track  to  kill  off  the  best  dis- 
tance runner  they  have  on  the 
team." 

Now  you  are  ready  to  do  a  little 
preliminary  grunting  and  groan- 
ing, but  be  particular  in  your  se- 
lection of  a  partner.  Get  one  that 
is  out  to  keep  in  trim,  not  one 
out  for  the  fun  of  it,  because  he 
will  kill  you  off  at  the  start.  Get 
all  the  signals  straight  and  find 
out  in  advance  who  must  win  and 
who  must  look  good.     Remember 


the  Western  Union  wrestling 
codes; 

Three  Short  pats  on  the  mat — 
I    give   up. 

Two  Short  pats  on  the  mat — 
Now  is  the  time  to  pin  me. 

One  Short  pat  on  the  mat — 
That  hurts. 

Three  Groans — The  coach  is 
looking. 

Two  Groans — Have  you  got  a 
date  Tonight? 


One  Groan — Yes. 

That  concludes  your  lesson  for 
this  month.  A  bit  sketchy  in  spots, 
but  it  will  pull  you  through  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Go  home  and 
tell  the  boys  at  the  house  you 
threw  Wes  the  first  night  and  he 
thinks  you're  the  best  he  has  ever 
seen.  You  have  plenty  of  time 
to  think  up  an  excuse  for  not 
making  your  letter. 


FREE! 


A  Box  of  Life  Savers  for 
the  Best  Wisecrack! 
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flavors. 
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tion. The  right  to  publish  any  or  all  jokes  is  reserved. 
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wisecrack  will  be  published  the  following  month  along 
with  the  lucky  winner's  name. 
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PURPLE     PARROT 


AND  GLADLY  TEACH 

By  Fred  McCoy 


Professor  Frisby  fixed  a  baleful 
stare  on  the  ceiling  of  his  sitting 
room.  There  was  about  the  learned 
professor  a  look  of  jittery  despair 
as  he  sat,  slumped  down  in  his 
favorite  easv-chair,  with  the 
morning  newspaper  scattered  at 
his  feet  and  ash-tray  glutted  with 
cigarette  stubs  on  the  small  table 
at  his  side.  He  had  a  hunted,  care- 
worn look.  The  trouble  was  that 
Professor  Frisby  had  lost  the 
divine  spark — he  was,  not  to  beat 
around  the  bush,  a  man  unin- 
spired. And  more  than  that,  a 
top-notch  professor  who  (he  told 
himself  in  a  hollow  whisper)  had 
fallen  apart. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  gloom  of 
his  sitting  room,  Frisby  thought 
back  over  his  long  and,  if  he  did 
think  so,  rather  brilliant  career. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  he  had 
come,  a  callow  instructor  frothing 
with  the  academic  spirit  to  this 
same  University.  He  had  given 
his  every  ounce  of  knowledge  and 
energy  to  performing  a  lofty  mis- 
sion. Other  professors  admired 
his  effort,  and  students  his  pol- 
ished lectures.  Promotions  had 
followed.  His  position  among  the 
professariat  had  become  signifi- 
cant. He  was  one  of  those  happv 
few  on  the  faculty  about  whom 
students  say  with  solemn  faces, 
"Frisby?  Damn  good!"  than  which 
there  is  no  greater  approbation 
from  undergraduates. 

But  these  reflections  were  now 
unsatisfying  to  Professor  Frisby 
as  he  sat,  limp  and  listless  in  his 
easy-chair.  However  far  his  mind 
might  wandei'  into  the  pleasant 
past,  it  always  kept  coming  back 
to  the  bitter  truth  that  at  ten 
o'clock    this   morning    he    had    one 


hundred  and  fifty  students  to  ad- 
dress in  his  E-11  course,  and  he 
was  dashed  if  he  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  talk  about.  For  an 
hour  last  night  before  going  out 
to  that  fatal  Lodge  meeting  he  had 
poked  about  his  rooms  for  the 
notes  on  the  same  lecture  last  year, 
but  with  no  success.  And  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  could 
go  onto  the  rostrum  and  ad  lib  for 
an  hour  or  recite  from  memory. 
Anything  short  of  the  usual  spot- 
less, sparkling  lecture  would  shat- 
ter his  prestige — they  would  whis- 
per behind  his  back,  'Trisby's 
washed  up." 

Professor  Frisby  lit  another 
cigarette,  his  seventh  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  clock  on  the  mantle  now 
said  9:30.  In  one  half  hour  he 
must  take  the  rostrum  before  a 
hushed  hall  of  ten  o'clock  scholars. 
He  wished  for  a  fleeting,  un- 
worthy moment  that  he  had  not 
been  such  a  darned  good  profes- 
sor all  his  career.  Well,  it  was  too 
late  now  to  look  up  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  giving  the  lec- 
ture ...  If  he  had  only  stayed 
away  from  tliat  Lodge  meeting 
last  night,  this  would  not  have 
happened.  But  when  he  had  left 
home.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  would  be  gone  until 
four-thirty  A.  M.  And  when  he 
did  get  home,  he  felt  sure  that 
by  concentrating  an  hour  before 
class,  he  could  whip  up  a  topping 
lecture — one  with  almost  all  the 
glitter  (ahem)  of  his  more  care- 
fully prepared  talks.  This  last- 
minute  method  had  never  before 
let  him  down,  but  this  morning — 
perhaps  it  was  the  beer.  Frisb)- 
could  not  remember  having  had 
more  than  eleven  glasses — -still  .  .  . 


And  his  mouth  tasted  all  right. 
Head  felt  bully,  too.  There  was 
no  escaping  the  fact — he  was  a 
man  uninspired;  the  flame  within 
had  died. 

The  minutes  were  now  walking 
briskly  by,  and  with  each  tick  of 
the  clock.  Professor  Frisby  felt 
himself  a  weaker,  more  abject 
man.  All  assurance  was  now  gone. 
No  longer  the  steady  hand,  the 
clear  eye.  Only  a  man  without 
an  idea,  without  anything  but  the 
most  dismal  apprehension  for  the 
absurd  figure  that  he  would  cut 
before  his  fawning  students  in  a 
short  while.  The  time  was  now 
nine  forty-five;  in  fifteen  minutes 
the  panic  would  be  on. 

Dejectedly,  Professor  Frisby  got 
his  top-coat  and  his  battered  hom- 
burg  from  the  closet.  Without 
caring  much  he  straightened  his 
tie,  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  started  to  open  the  door 
— when  suddenly  the  Big  Idea  hit 
him.  Why  hadn't  he  thought  of 
it  sooner?  The  answer  to  the  whole 
matter — so  simple — coming  like 
this — it  was,  han"  it,  it  was  a  mir- 
acle.  His  muse  had  not  faileJ 
him;  at  the  59th  minute  she  had 
come  to  him  as  always  before  with 
the  Big  Idea  to  save  the  day-  Pro- 
fessor Frisby  abruptly  felt  young 
again.  He  wanted  to  laugh,  he 
wanted  to  cry,  he  wanted  to  sing 
and  dance,  and  he  probably  would 
have  done  all  these  had  not  he 
noticed  that  the  clock  now  gave 
him  just  ten  minutes  to  get  to 
class.  Eager  and  happy,  the  pro- 
fessor bounded  down  the  apart- 
ment steps,  his  orange  muffler 
flapping  excitedly  behind  his 
neck,  and  feeling  like  a  man  who 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Hello  little  mugs.  .  .  .  Your 
aunty  is  back  again  after  a  rather 
strenuous  grapple  with  the  reaper 
man,  but  he  finally  just  couldn't 
take  it.  Maybe  you  didn't  miss  at 
all  by  the  reverberations  which 
have  resounded  from  the  patter 
my  sister  in  sin.  Your  Girl  Thiirs- 
day,  threw  at  you.  But  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  Betas  be  Betas, 
and  your  aunty  be  her  old  self 
again  .  .  .  and  without  further  ado, 
I  am  going  to  sling  out. 

Our  first  stop  shall  be  none 
other  than  the  little  Theta  Shan- 
ty. For  nigh  on  three  months  there 
has  been  a  story  burning  there 
which  many  have  missed  .  .  .  why 
we  didn't  print  it  before  was  prob- 
ably because  we  took  pity  on  the 
participants,  but  just  in  case  they 
think  we  didn't  know,  let  us 
oblige.  .  .  .  Mary  Ahted  came  to 
N.U.  a  few  years  ago  with  ties 
that  bound  her  tightly  to  Fred 
Leech  of  Lawrence  Collich  .  .  .  yes 
they  were  binding  and  it  was  en- 
tirely okay  with  Mary.  But,  enter 
Bob  Bouekcnipcr,  Sig  Chi,  pin  in 
hand  and  smoothly  clicking  ofF 
page  after  page  of  the  Sigs'  little 
manual  on  woo  pitching  and  the 
problem  arose.  She  took  his  pin, 
but  kept  it  a  dark  secret  for  sooo 
long.  Imagine  how  Fred  must 
have    felt    when    the    first    news 


reached  his  ears  of  the  affair  at 
the  Theta  formal?  My  how  some 
women  can  keep  some  secrets. 

I  do  believe  that  my  old  pal 
Dottie  Payiifer  of  the  same  tribe 
is  trying  desperately  to  emulate 
Alsfcd's  technique.  I  understand 
from  very  good  sources  that  the 
diamond  on  the  fifth  finger  over 
of  the  right  hand  should  right- 
eously be  worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  removed  from  the  thumb 
on  the  fork  side.  ...  At  least  that 
is  where  the  little  lad  at  home  put 
it!  And  yet  she  manages  to  fool 
them  all.  Oh  that  love  that  lies  in 
a  woman's  eyes  .  .  .  and  lies  and 
lies,  and  lies. 

Thetas  seem  to  dominate  our 
thoughts  so  we  might  as  well  in- 
quire after  a  few  of  the  transfers 
of  which  we  are  told  there  are 
some  30  or  40  straying  about  the 
campus.  .  .  .  Sally  Hiighcl  has 
taken  picks  on  Tom  Gray,  Sig 
fencer  ...  in  fact  she  picked  up 
a  pin  from  his  vest  .  .  .  which  all 
goes  to  show  you  :hat  even  fenc- 
ers can  be  foiled.  .  .  .  But  Jane  Fry 
is  having  trouble  finding  the  prop- 
er male  escorts  at  the  proper  in- 
tervals. .  .  .  Somebody  is  nuts  be- 
cause she  .  .  .  putting  it  into  the 
slang  of  the  streets  would  be  good 
fish  to  fry  in  any  man's  skillet. 
.  .  .  She  is  a  winner  boys  and 
you're  missing. 

Lcroy  Bean  seems  to  throw  quite 
a  bit  of  consternation  into  the  Tri 
Delt  house.   .    .   .   They   have   the 


Delt  branded  as  a  social  butterfly 
or  something.  .  .  .  After  rather 
questionable  skirmishes  with 
Marge  Kemicy  and  Mar]  Homer 
he  suddenly  switched  to  Helen 
Barnes,  of  the  3  D's  club.  .  .  .  They 
are  now  betting  that  it  won't  last 
three  weeks  and  that  Beany  will 
be  off  again.  .  .  .  Mebbe  so? 

To  switch  over  to  the  Kappa 
house  .  .  .  we  find  a  bevy  of  the 
gals  gossiping  idly  in  rather  com- 
mon gossip  at  that  .  .  .  but  soon 
the  conversation  switches  to  that 
intriguing  subject  of  a  current 
loop  show  that  one  must  not  miss. 
.  .  .  Specifically,  it  is  the  currently 
popular  photo  of  Ecstacy.  .  .  . 
Shirley  Ann  Johnson  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  consumates  the  whole 
discussion  with  .  .  .  "Why  it's  ex- 
actly what  we  need."  The  com- 
ment was  taken  wrong  of  course 
and  closed  the  topical  discussion 
of  the  evening. 

Marie  Stevenson,  Alpha  Phi, 
pulled  the  prize  fade-out  of  the 
year  at  a  Chicago  Phi  Psi  party. 
.  .  .  And  to  her,  we  award  the 
fur-lined  garters.  .  .  .  She  took 
one  look  at  her  blind  date  and  fif- 
teen minutes  later  he  could  not 
find  a  trace  of  our  little  Marie. 
.  .  .  However,  he  got  quite  wor- 
ried and  upon  calling  the  Phi 
house,  found  that  she  had  not  re- 
turned, so  he  promptly  notified 
the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Flatfoot 
Society  that  she  was  missing.  .  .  . 
(Continued  on  page  2)) 
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SKY  HIGH 


(Exclusive  interview  with  an  A  merican  pilot 
just  returned  from  Spain) 


I've  demolished  the  Telegraph 
building  in  Madrid  seventeen 
times.  I've  looked  down  the  muz- 
zles of  fifteen  German  anti-air- 
craft guns.  I've  flown  a  second 
hand  Russian  orange  crate  equip- 
ped with  an  egg  beater  powered 
by  a  French  milk  shake  mixer  and 
brought  down  ten  modern  Italian 
bombers — and   lived  to  tell  it. 

I  did  all  this  in  Spain,  fighting 
with  the  International  Brigade  for 
the  Lovalists  and  fighting  with 
General  Franco  for  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  When  the  wine  ran 
out,  I  eloped  with  a  senorita  from 
the  twenty-second  infantry  and 
reached  Paris  after  a  series  of  har- 
rowing adventures.  Today  I  have 
been  fighting  with  her — Oh  well. 

My  story  is  like  that  of  all  the 
American  fliers  who  joined  up 
over  there  in  search  of  big  money 
and  adventure.  It  is  the  story  of 
hair  breadth  escapes,  poor  food 
and  no  pay  at  all — all  this,  I  fear, 
for  the  sake  of  one  exclusive  in- 
terxiew  with   the  press. 

On  October  17,  I  landed  in 
Spain  with  my  mechanic.  The 
next  day  I  started  out  to  look  for 
my  regiment.  Three  hours  later, 
I  came  upon  a  general  huddled 
over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  one  of  the 
local  bistras.  I  snapped  to  atten- 
tion and  saluted. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  el  Com- 
mandante. 

"I  am  the  best  aviator  in  the 
United  States,"  I  replied,  simply 
and   modestly. 

"Good,  good,"  cried  el  Coni- 
mandante,  slapping  his  knee,  "Did 
\()u    bring   any    planes?" 

I  explained  that  Congress  had 
put     an     embargo     on     them     and 


assured  him  that  I  had  several  with 
me  when  I  embarked  but  that  the 
customs  officials  had  taken  them 
away  from  me. 

"Then  what  the  Hell  good  are 
you?"  he   asked. 

"Just  put  me  in  a  ship  and 
watch  me  go,"  I  answered. 

Hi  Commandante  shrugged  and 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  He  led 
me  to  a  nearby  alley.  Parked  there 
was  a  1916  Jenny  equipped  with 
a  bomb  rack,  and  machine  gun 
but  no  propeller.  I  took  one  look 
at  the  crate  and  turned  to  the  gen- 
eral. 

"How  do  you  make  the  thing 
go?"  I  asked. 

"That,"  said  el  Commandante, 
"Is  your  problem.  None  of  us 
can." 

Determined  not  to  be  outdone 
by  this  general  whose  flying  abil- 
ity I  was  already  beginning  to 
doubt,  I  stepped  to  the  machine. 
If  he  had  failed  to  make  it  go, 
I  was  set  upon  proving  that  I 
could   not   either. 

At  my  approach,  three  chickens 
flew  out  of  the  forward  cockpit. 
As  I  stepped  on  the  wing,  several 
struts  broke  loose  and  rolled  to  the 
ground.  Next  one  wing  fell  off, 
then  the  tail  gave  way,  and  finally 
the  whole  thing  fell  into  a  tangled 
heap,  all   in   rapid   succession. 

El  Commandante  was  furious. 
"That,"  he  said,  "is  sabotage.  I 
suspect  )'ou  of  Fascist  tendencies." 

With  no  further  ado,  he  whip- 
ped out  his  revolver.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  I  snatched  the  machine  gun 
from  the  wreckage  and  trained  it 
on  him.  \\"e  both  meant  business, 
but    neither    weapon    was    loaded. 


PURPLE     PARROT 


By  Ed  Van  Dyne 

Here  was  stark  drama.    It  was  mv 
first  close  shave. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "You  win 
this  time,  but  I  am  not  through 
with  you  yet." 

By  way  of  pacifying  him,  I 
suggested  that  we  go  for  my  me- 
chanic and  get  him  to  fix  the  ship. 
He  spread  his  hands  and  shrugged. 
We  started  for  the  street.  Several 
senoritas  were  walking  down  the 
pavement  chatting  and  laughing 
with  their  guns  over  each  others" 
shoulders.  El  Commandante 
shouted  something  and  before  I 
knew  it,  the  girls  were  lined  up 
in   firing  squad   formation. 

"We  keep  firing  squads  on 
patrol  at  all  times,"  he  said  in  ex- 
planation. "Executions  are  becom- 
ing heavier  than  casualties." 

I  was  undone.  Here  I  had  come 
all  the  way  from  America  to  take 
part  in  the  war  only  to  be  exe- 
cuted before  I  had  left  the  ground. 

The  general  was  holding  hiv 
sombrero  at  arm's  length.  I  com- 
posed myself.  The  sombrero  drop- 
ped; the  rifles  cracked;  the  gen- 
eral crumpled  to  the  sidewalk. 

A  miscalculation  on  the  part  ot 
an  inexperienced  firing  squad  had 
snatched  me  from  the  jaws  ot 
death  for  a  second  time  that  hour. 

I  congratulated  the  squad  on 
their  marksmanship  and  started 
for  my  hotel.  Finding  my  me- 
chanic at  the  bar,  I  called  a  hur- 
ried conference.  We  decided  to 
transfer  immediately  to  the  rebel 
ranks.  We  agreed  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  fix  up 
the  ship  I  had  left  in  the  alley 
and  fly  it  over  to  the  other  ranks. 

Rushing  to  the  room,  my  me- 
chanic picked  up  a  pair  of  pliers. 
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hammer,  saw,  some  bits  of  string 
and  piano  wire  and  we  started  for 
the  alley.  We  found  the  firing 
squad  carrying  off  the  general's 
body.  They  snapped  to  attention 
and   saluted. 

Scarcely  pausing  to  answer  the 
salute,  I  rushed  on  to  the  ship.  We 
started  hauling  feverishly  at  the 
wreckage.  Within  an  hour  we  had 
the  thing  pretty  well  together. 

"Lord,  Lord,"  moaned  my 
helper,  "We  won't  get  far  with 
this  thing.    Look." 

I  was  aghast.  I  had  forgotten 
about  the  propeller.  Closer  scrut- 
iny revealed  that  the  motor  was 
only  half  there. 

Leaving  my  helper  to  guard  our 
ship,  I  started  out  to  gather  the 
necessary  parts.  Shortly  after,  I 
returned,  laden  with  an  alarm 
clock,  some  pieces  of  tin  and  vari- 
ous other  odds  and  ends.  Out  of 
these  we  fashioned  the  missing 
links. 

It  was  just  before  sun  set  when 
we  drew  back  and  proudly  exam- 


ined our  handiwork.  Everything 
looked  shipshape.  We  wheeled  our 
machine  into  the  middle  of  the 
alley  and  climbed  in.  I  took  the 
controls  as  my  helper  wound  the 
alarm  clock.  A  moment  later, 
our  new  metal  prop  was  glisten- 
ing in  the  lowering  rays  of  the 
sun  and  whirring  a  tune  that  was 
sweet  to  our  ears. 

I  gave  her  the  gun,  and  we 
roared  up  the  alley,  dodging  ash 
cans,  dogs,  door  steps  and  incin- 
erators. Somehow  we  missed  the 
roof  tops  and  soared  into  the  air. 

As  we  headed  for  the  open 
country,  one  wing  began  to  wob- 
ble dangerously.  My  helper  leaned 
out  and  clutched  it.  A  moment 
later,  the  other  wing  began  to 
show  signs  of  giving.  I  motioned 
him  to  do  something  about  it. 
By  stretching  himself  across  the 
cock  pit,  he  managed  to  hold  one 
wing  with  his  hand  while  he  sup- 
ported the  other  by  hooking  his 
toes  under  it.  In  this  manner,  we 
proceeded  several  miles. 


Suddenly  I  noticed  to  my  hor- 
ror that  the  tail  was  again  coming 
loose.  I  snatched  a  bit  of  rope  and 
succeeded  in  hooking  one  end  to 
the  tail  skid.  The  other  end  I  tied 
about  the  middle  of  my  mechanic. 
When  the  undercarriage  became 
insecure,  I  looped  two  ropes 
around  the  wheels  and  tied  them 
to  him  as  well. 

Then  everything  went  smoothly 
until  my  poor  mechanic  began  to 
show  signs  of  weakening.  Bound 
and  trussed  and  stretched  as  he 
was,  it  was  no  small  wonder. 
Should  he  slump  from  his  rigid 
position,  the  wings,  tail  and  wheels 
of  our  ship  would  fall.  I  smiled 
at  him,  encouraging  him  to  greater 
efforts,  and  stepped  up  the  speed. 

This  move  was  fatal.  The  sud- 
den increase  in  speed,  producing 
greater  tension,  broke  my  helper. 
He  slumped  and  suddenly  one 
wing  was  s  a  i  li  n  g  majestically 
groundward.  In  logical  order, 
everything  else  broke  loose.  There 
(Continued   on    page   27) 
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PURPLE    PARROT 


By  Paul  Hugo  Litwinsky 


It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  the 
title  of  this  article  that  the  North- 
western student  is  wont  to  sleep 
in  class.  The  professors  here  are 
not  more  soporific  than  at  other 
institutions  of  learning  (?)  and 
the  students  are  not  more  sopho- 
moric.  Therefore  the  first  assump- 
tion to  be  made  is  whether  the 
student  goes  to  class  at  all.  If  he 
does  not,  he  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  sleep  in  class  and  this  article 
can  thus  offend  no  one.  If  he  does 
go  to  class,  this  article  offers  a 
few  pointers  on  how  to  resist  the 
lowly  temptation. 

Sleep  is  a  noble  thing,  some  sage 
said  centuries  ago.  It  is,  under 
attractive  circumstances  and  m 
the  proper  place.  Yet  figure  to 
yourself  how  demoralizing  it  must 
be  to  you  if  you  undertake  pro- 
fessorial duties  and  are  waxing 
eloquent  on  the  Roumanian  cem- 
eteries of  the  fifteenth  centuries 
when  suddenly  you  espy  a  Nean- 
derthal in  the  back  row,  his  mouth 
(jpen  and  his  eyes  shut.  This  is  not 
the  normal  order  of  things.  He 
should  be  just  the  opposite.  This 
incident,  especially  if  continued 
throughout  the  scholastic  year, 
may  so  unnerve  you  that  you  will 
give  up  your  professorship  to  be- 
come a  bootlegger  (with  probably 
a  better  income) .  Others  will  fol- 
low your  example  and  soon  there 
will  be  no  professors  and  hence 
no  colleges  and  accordingly  no 
place  for  the  student  to  sleep. 
This,  you  will  agree,  is  a  round- 
about  way  of  eliminating  the 
sleeper. 

This  is  the  situation  viewed 
from  the  professor's  angle,  and  I 
resist  the  bad  joke  of  calling  ic  a 


crooked  angle.  We  shall  now  turn 
to  the  student,  who  presents  an 
angle  all  his  own,  as  the  coeds 
soon  learn  when  he  begins  to  fish 
for  them  with  his  line.  Let  us 
view  the  natural  course  of  events 
which  prompt  a  student  to  sleep 
in  class  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
we  shall  suggest  how  he  can  keep 
awake. 

Usually  the  student,  clad  in  the 
conventional  attire  of  a  suit,  shirt 
and  tie,  cf  ccfcva  (conventional 
for  a  male — Editor's  note)  wan- 
ders through  the  classroom  door. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  door  is  open, 
and  he  walks  through  the  door- 
way. But  this  is  too  technical  for 
the  purpose  of  our  discussion 
(assuming  our  discussion  has  any 
purpose  to  begin  with).  He  takes 
a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  class  so 
that  he  will  be  out  of  sight  and,  he 
hopes,  out  of  mind.  The  professor 
comes  in  with  a  sheaf  of  notes 
(all  old)  and  after  adjusting  his 
spectacles  begins  to  lecture.  Now 
the  student  had  a  date  the  night 
before.  Possibly  he  had  no  date, 
but  had  a  night  before  anyway. 
Possibly  his  constitution  is  that 
way  even  if  he  has  had  no  date 
and  no  night  before.  At  any  rate, 
he  yawns.  This  is  an  important 
sign.  If  he  yawns  and  puts  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  he  is  just 
bored.  If  he  just  yawns,  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  is  going  to  sleep. 

Now  that  we  have  scientifically 
traced  the  neural  reaction  to  its 
weakest  link  and  found  the  stu- 
dent on  the  brink  of  sleep,  it  is 
time  (and  how!)  to  present  a  list 
of  suggestions  on  how  to  get  him 
off  the  brink. 

A    sharp    object    usuallv    has    a 


point.  Between  point  and  point 
of  contact  there  is  a  close  affinity. 
A  pin  tactfully  introduced  into 
the  vicinity  of  one's  neighbor  is 
an  admirable  way  of  keeping 
awake.  Why  stick  the  pin  into 
yourself  unless  you  are  a  maso- 
chist?  The  neighbor  will  usually 
be  kind  enough  to  release  a  few- 
loud  expletives,  and  their  vehem- 
ence will  be  enough  to  keep  the 
student  awake. 

Now  suppose  he  tires  of  this 
pastime.  After  all,  there  are  in 
his  radius  not  very  many  candi- 
dates for  introduction.  Besides, 
a  college  mind  should  be  subtle 
enough  to  devise  other  methods. 
Only  a  moron  gets  any  fun  out  of 
sticking  other  persons  with  pins 
more  than  twenty  times,  and  if 
you  are  a  moron,  you  will  get  your 
name  into  the  Evening  American, 
which  is  a  Hearst  paper.  This 
should  be  enough  to  prevent  any- 
one from  becoming  a  moron. 

So  the  student  racks  his  fertile 
brain.  After  much  racking,  he 
may  come  up  with  the  idea  that 
since  he  going  to  graduate  (?) 
as  an  engineer,  he  might  as  welJ 
start  designing  now.  So  he  de- 
signs paper  aeroplanes  which  he 
casts  in  sundry  directions,  one  ot 
them  landing  in  front  of  the  pro- 
fessor. The  professor  picks  it  up, 
mistakes  it  for  one  of  his  notes, 
and  goes   on   lecturing. 

Now  the  student,  tiring  of  this 
pursuit,  should  consider  the  mat- 
ter more  deeply.  After  all,  he  is 
just  beginning  to  get  somewhere. 
Why  not  use  the  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  his  inhibitions? 
There  is  a  beautiful  but  haughty 
{CniitiuHcd  on   page  2i) 
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First  Stude:  "They  tell  me  dare- 
devils have  transparent  intestines." 

Second  Stewed:  "Yeah,  sheer 
guts." 

—Pel-Mcll. 

"Can  you  read  my  mind?"  the 
football  player  asked  the  college 
siren. 

"Yes." 

"Go  ahead." 

"No.  You  go  ahead." 

—Old  Line. 

Announcement  in  a  small  coun- 
try weekly:  Women  of  the  First 
Church  have  discarded  clothes. 
Anyone  wishing  to  see  them  may 
come  by  the  church  basement. 
— Exchange. 

They  had  just  met  at  Atlantic 
City  and  were  sitting  on  the 
beach. 

She:  "What  a  wonderfully  de- 
veloped arm  you  have." 

He:  "Yes,  I  got  that  playing 
basketball.  By  the  way,  were  you 
ever  on  a  track  team?" 

— Uicbiit. 

"Say,  Bill,  do  you  remember 
that  girl  I  used  to  go  around  with 
in  college?" 

"You  mean  the  one  with  skinny 
legs  and  a  big  nose?  She  used  to 
get  sick  on  beer  and  have  crying 
jags.  Say,  do  I  re — " 

"I  married  her." 

"No,  as  I  was  just  saying,  I 
don't  remember  her." 

— Pill II  State  Froth. 

Prof  to  student:  "Have  you 
studied  your  lesson  today?" 
Student:  "Yes,  ma'am." 
Prof:  "I've  wondered  wh\'  so 
many  students  say  '^'es,  ma'am' 
U)  inc.  Ma\'be  it's  because  I  wear 
a   double-breasted   coat." 

— Yclloir  jacket . 


The  height  of  hard  luck  is  to 
have  seasickness  and  lockjaw  at 
the  same  time. 

—Pup. 

Judge — I  fine  you  $1.10  for 
beating  your  wife. 

Customer  —  Yer  overcharging 
me.  It  should  only  come  to  a  dol- 
lar. 

Judge — That  extra  dime  is  for 
Federal  amusement  tax  in  your 
case. 

— Drexcrd. 

Pat  determined  to  pass  his  fav- 
orite tavern  on  his  way  home.  As 
he  approached  it  he  became  some- 
what shaky  but,  after  plucking  up 
courage,  he  passed  it.  Then,  after 
going  about  fifty  yards,  he  turned, 
saying  to  himself:  "Well  done,  Pat 
me  bye.  Come  back  and  Til  treat 
ye. 

— Urchin. 

-.St 

Gamma:  "Was  I  stewed  last 
night?" 

Ditto:  "But  indeed!  Say,  when 
you  weaved  into  the  house  last 
night,  I  saw  you  shake  the  clothes 
tree  and  then  feel  around  the  floor 
for  apples." 

— Groivlcy. 

Sne:  "Oh,  I  simply  adore  that 
funny  step.  Where  did  you  pick  it 
up?" 

He:  "Funny  step  hell,  I'm  try- 
ing to  keep  m)'  garter  from  com- 
ing off." 


—Log. 

"I  think  it  just  terrible,  sending 
all  those  Marines  to  South  Amer- 
ica. What  will  they  do  when  they 
get  there?" 

"Good  heavens,  Inez,  ain't  you 
never  been  out  with  a  Marine?" 
— Battalion. 


PURPLE    PARROT 

Good  morning,  everyone!  This 
is  that  grand  new  radio  show 
you've  all  been  waiting  for!  Right 
beside  me  here  are  many  of  the 
greatest  starts  of  the  air  waves. 
You'll  hear  — Rudy  Yallee,  Guy 
Lombardo,  Bing  Crosby,  Hil 
Kemp,  Amos  'n  Andy,  Fred  War- 
ing, Ben  Bernie,  and  many  others. 
And  now  we  get  off  to  a  swell 
start  by  introducing  our  first  guest 
— Bing  Crosby  ....  In  just  a 
moment,  Bing  will  sing,  "I'm  An 
Old  Cowhand"  ....  Now  where 
the  hell  did  I  lay  that  record? 
— Ruttcnciittcr. 

Mother:  "Now  say  your  pray- 
ers, sonny,  and  go  to  sleep." 

Little  Charley  (a  new  football 
fan):  "God  bless  ma,  God  bless 
pa,  God  bless  me — rah!  rah!  rah!" 
— Urchin. 

Teacher:  Now,  if  I  lay  five  eggs 
here  and  three  eggs  there,  how 
many  will  I  have  altogether? 

Jimmy:  I  don't  think  you  can 
do  it!  — Siren. 

Clerk:  "Yes  sir,  that  medicine 
sure  is  powerful.  Best  stuff  we 
have  for  the  liver.  Makes  y.i 
peppy." 

Customer:  "Well,  can  you  give 
me  any  specific  references — I  mean 
people  or  a  person  who  has  taken 
said  medicine   with   good   results?" 

Clerk:  "Well  there  was  an  old 
man  living  next  to  us  who  took 
this    liver    medicine    three   years." 

Customer:  "Well,  does  it  help 
him?" 

Clerk:  "He  died  last  week." 

Customer:   "Oh,  I  sec." 

Clerk:  "And  they  had  to  be.u 
his  liver  with  a  stick  for  three 
days  after  he  died  before  they 
could   kill   it." 

— Royal  Gaboon. 


Lpt-  the  ^od  things 
'1/  smoking  can  give  mu 
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Her  eyes  looked  just  like  two  fried 

eggs 
Her  lips  ;i  sme.ir  of  lioncy, 
A  figure  like  a  stove  in  a  barrel 
MvGawdl  She  shore  looked  funny. 
— Brigadier. 

Here's    to    the    pictures    on    nu' 
desk,  may  they  ne\er  meet. 

—Co/Ay  W/ji/c  MiiL: 


They  had  Just  kissed  long  and  The  chap  who  had  joined  the 
passionately.  He  was  still  breath-  Nudist  Club  was  telling  about  the 
ing  the  subtle  perfume  with  which  first  meeting.  "They  were  all  sen- 
she  had  dabbed  the  lobes  of  her  sationally  nude,"  he  said,  "even 
dainty  ears.  the  butler  who  took  my  hat  and 
"Crocus?"  he  murmured.  stick."  Asked  how  he  knew  it  was 
"No,  darling,"  she  sighed,  "but  the  butler,  the  chap  snapped, 
I  sure  thought  for  a  minute  it  "Dammit,  I  knew  it  wasn't  the 
was  going  to."  maid!" 

— Awgiidii.  — Urchin. 


"S,n,-   llH-y-rc  ctihhlns.' 


Citl.   Pcliciin. 
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VAS  YOU  DER? 


I  don't  give  a  damn  what  I 
write. 

Neither  does  anyone  else,  in  all 
probability.  But  the  story  of  Olaf 
O'Brien  should  be  told.  It's  an 
object  lesson  for  generations  of 
college  loafers  to  come. 

Olaf,  too,  had  trouble  with  his 
semester  examinations. 

His  trouble  used  to  be  that  he 
wasn't  good  enough  and  flunked 
Then  he  got  hep  to  modern 
achievements  in  the  scientific 
world  and  that  wasn't  his  trou- 
ble any  more. 

It  seems  that  Olaf  was  taking 
French  X-57a  (actual  name  fur- 
nished on  request;  send  in  a  box 
top).  This  fact  in  itself  was  not 
serious.  The  effect  on  Olaf  was. 
Oh,  undoubtedly. 

Now  Olaf  had  a  very  peculiar 
mind.  He  could  study  verbs  for 
hours  on  end  (did  I  use  that  gag 
last  month?  or  is  it?)  with  no  ap- 
parent effect  on  his  recitation  the 
following  day.  Even  the  teacher 
noticed  it.  Some  days  when  Olaf 
would  say  "I  don't  know"  to 
three  questions  in  as  many  min- 
utes Professor  Blick  would  even 
be  quite  irritated. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
modern  science?  You  shall  see.  If 
you  last  that  long. 

Two  weeks  before  his  semester 
exams,  Olaf  began  to  worry  about 
his  French.  (He  was  kinda  dumb 
— it  took  that  long  to  catch  on.) 
So  to  himself  he  said,  "Olaf,  what 
can  we  do  about  it?"  And  Olaf 
calmly  replied  "I'm  sure  I  don't 
know." 

That  left  things  at  a  pretty 
pass.  (I  made  a  pretty  pass  last 
night — no,  not  that  way!    It  was 


John  Palmer 

after  my  partner  had  opened  with 
a  one-no  bid.) 

Anyway,  there  they  stayed  for 
ten  days. 

And  then  Olaf  read  a  magazine 
article  (in  English)  about  a  new 
drug  that  improved  memory  three 
or  seven  or  nine  hundred  per  cent. 
I  don't  recall  now  which  it  was, 
and  it's  a  tender  subject — oh,  very 
— with  Olaf. 

"Aha,"  aha-ed  Olaf  in  just  that 
tone  of  voice. 

So  he  hied  himself  ("hi"  right 
back  atcha,  Olaf)  to  the  nearest 
drug  store  that  sold  drugs  instead 
of  hot  water  bottles  and  bought 
him  some  of  the  drug,  after  care- 
fully inquiring  as  to  the  proper 
dosage. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  the  drug- 
gist. (Druggists  always  say  that, 
and  then  ask  you  will-there-be- 
anything-else  —  have-you-got-a- 
toothbrush.)  "Three  of  these  pills 
will  improve  your  memory  two  or 
six  or  eight  hundred  per  cent." 

"Gimme  a  dozen,"  replied  Olaf. 
He  believed  in  playing  it  cagey. 

So,  to  make  a  long  story,  the 
night  before  his  French  final,  Olaf 
sat  down  in  a  cozy  chair  (Isn't 
this  getting  just  too  cute?)  with 
his  book  and  the  pills.  He  took 
three  of  the  pills  and  read  the  first 
half  of  the  book. 

Then  he  took  three  more  pills 
and   read  the  other  half.    .     ■     .  ■ 

Then  he  took  the  rest  of  the 
dozen — "Just  for  good  luck,"  he 
shouted  to  himself. 

About  that  time  (every  story 
seems  to  have  a  coincidence  these 
days)  Olaf's  room-mate  came  in. 
Olaf's  room-mate  (let's  get  real 
chummy  and  just  call  him  O's  r) 
didn't   have   anywhere   as   near  as 


much  trouble  with  French  as  Olaf 
had.    O's  r  took  German. 

So  O's  r  wanted  Olaf  to  help 
him  with  his  German. 

"But  I  don't  know  any  Ger- 
man," Olaf  wittily  remarked. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  O's  r  all- 
righted.  "You  can  just  sorta  leaf 
through  the  book  and  ask  me 
things." 

So-o-o  (Thank  you,  Mr.  Wynn) 
they  did. 

Came  the  next  morning — some- 
how it  always  does.  Came  time 
for  the  French  final.  Came  Olaf 
confidently    into    the    room. 

At  the  end  of  thirty-five  min- 
utes, Olaf  walked  up  to  the  moni- 
tor with  a  radiant  smile. 

"Here's  my  test — I'm  through," 
he  announced. 

The  monitor  took  one  look  at 
the  paper. 

"But  this  is  French  class,"  he 
stated. 

"So  what,"  said  Olaf. 

"So  nothing,"  replied  the  m. 
"But  this  paper  is  all  written  in 
German." 

The  pills  were  a  success.  Oh, 
absolutely. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dime,  little  girl, 
if  you'll  give  me  a  kiss." 

"Say,  I  can  get  more  than  that 
for  taking  castor  oil." 

— Urchin. 

"How  did  you  like  the  new  guy 
you  were  out  with?" 

"He  had  a  very  fatherly  way 
about  him." 

"Fatherly?" 

"Yes,  Constantly  trying  to  go 
fa'ther  and   fa'ther." 

— Urchin. 
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Chess  and  the  Passions -The  Making  of  a  Man 

Bob  Estabrook 


"Chess  is  a  game  that  excites 
the  passions" — Russell  Dick,  in- 
structor  in   romance   languages. 

W.  Worthington  Thistlewaitc 
was  a  freshman.  In  the  not  so  dim 
past  one  of  the  fraternity  houses 
on  north  campus  had  the  extreme 
honor  to  put  a  button  on  Mr. 
Thistlewaite. 

It  has  regretted  its  action  ever 
since. 

But  W.  Worthington  Thistle- 
waite was  an  "inheritance."  His 
illustrious  father,  Reginald  G. 
Thistlewaite,  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  chapter.  That 
was  back  in  the  days  when  men 
were  men  and  the  fraternities  took 
the  rest.  And,  the  boys  rational- 
ized, for  the  support  of  Mr.  This- 
tlewaite's  fat  bankroll,  they  could 
well  afford  to  tolerate  W.  Worth- 
ington. So  they  did.  But  thev 
could  see  why  people  become  in- 
tolerant. 

W.  Worthington  was  that  kind 
of  person.  He  did  things  to  you. 
People  shrank  from  his  gawky, 
wondering  stare,  magnified  by  bi- 
focals. He  was  the  possessor  of 
an  Eastern  accent,  prudishly 
spoken.  As  for  dates,  blind  ones 
were  the  only  ones  W.  Worthing- 
ton ever  saw.  And  at  that,  one 
date  was  enough.  But  W.  Worth- 
ington thought  that  he  was  amaz- 
ingly   popular;    ignorance    is    bliss. 

One  day,  after  he  had  conde- 
scended to  mix  with  the  proletar- 
iat and  register,  he  found  himself 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  university's 
many  French  courses.  It  was  two 
weeks  before  W.  Worthington 
deigned  to  go  to  class.  When  he 
did  attend,  he  found  that  august 
body  engaged  in  a  drill  on  idioms 
and    irregular   verbs.      "Good 


Heavens!"  he  thought,  "what  a 
dreadful  bore!"  Sinking  down  in- 
to a  back  seat,  he  proposed  to  rest 
his  weary  bones,  vowing  to  choose 
his  next  courses  with  more  dis- 
cretion. 

But  before  long,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, the  instructor  became  side 
tracked.  (If  he  didn't  sidetrack 
himself,  the  students  regularly 
opened  the  switch  and  pushed  him 
in).  Awakening  from  a  half- 
stupor,  W.  Worthington  regained 
his  senses  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
instructor  declare,  "Chess  is  a 
game  that  excites  the  passions." 
W.  Worthington  sat  up.  This 
promised  to  be  entertaining.  He 
had  always  heard  of  the  passionate 
vices  of  college  life.  Here  was 
the  whole  field  of  one  being  un- 
folded for  him.  He  listened  en- 
raptured as  the  instructor  told  of 
the  ancient  game. 

That  night  he  resolved  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world.  After  all,  one 
was  supposed  to  lire  while  he  was 
at  college.  After  dinner,  in  his 
most  daring  manner,  he  proposed 
a  game  of  chess  to  his  roommate, 
the  latter  being  appropriately  the 
chapter's  Phi  Bete.  So  down  they 
sat,  W.  Worthington  with  a  hope- 
ful, fearful  look  of  anticipation, 
and  his  roommate  with  the  look  of 
a  man  who  has  decided  to  go  to 
his  execution  rather  than  be  bored 
further  with   existence. 

W.  Worthington  had  had  some 
slight  experience  with  the  game 
before  he  came  to  college.  True, 
he  had  never  exactly  thought  of 
it  as  a  wicked  game  of  passion. 
But  he  knew  the  board  and  the 
men,  and  was  willing  to  learn  the 
rest.  The  first  two  moves  took 
place  quickly — onlv   twenty   min- 


utes apiece  was  required.  Then 
the  game  went  into  high  gear. 
The  Phi  Bete  pondered  forty  min- 
utes. W.  Worthington  beat  him 
and  pondered  fifty-seven  minutes 
and  three  seconds.  "Gosh,"  spoke 
W.  Worthington,  his  nerves  all  on 
edge,  "this  is  the  most  exciting 
game  I've  ever  played!" 

That  is  what  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  thought. 

Actually,  being  only  human, 
and  knowing  little  about  the 
game,  he  retrospected,  "Gracious, 
what  a  dreadful  bore.  And  wh.it 
passions  the  French  instructor 
must  have,  to  get  them  excited  at 
such  an  exceedingly  tame  and 
mundane   pastime!" 

The  Phi  Bete,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  excruciating  agony,  re- 
solved not  to  let  himself  be  out- 
sat by  a  mere  freshman,  above  all, 
W.  Worthington  Thistlewaite.  The 
tenseness  increased.  The  time  in- 
creased. The  ennui  increased.  W. 
Worthington's  enthusiasm  de- 
creased. But  he  would  not  show  it. 
The  sixth  exchange  of  moves  took 
exactly  one  hour  and  twelve  min- 
utes.     And  so  it  continued. 

Finally,  in  sheer  desperation, 
W.  Worthington  cried  out,  "My 
God!  What  a  helluva  game!  I'd 
rather  do  my  lesson!" 

His  brothers  sat  up  in  bed.  That 
language,  and  from  W.  Worth- 
ington, too.  They  arrived  en  masse 
just  in  time  to  see  W.  Worthing- 
ton, with  a  string  of  lengthy  and 
potent  epithets,  overturn  the 
board  and  grab  for  his  French 
book. 

The  next  day  the  French  in- 
structor was  the  happy  recipient 
of  a  five-dollar  gold   piece. 
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The  two  boats  were  heeled  away 
over,  their  lee  rails  awash  and  the 
men  of  their  crews  lying  on  the 
windward  rails,  their  bronze 
bottoms  shining  in  the  sun. 

— Yatcbiug  Magazine, 
quoted  ill  the  Tiger. 

Mama's  makin'  little  clothes, 
I  knows,  I  knows. 

Too  big  for  dolly, 

Too  little  for  me. 
But  I  knows. 

— Yellow   Jacket. 

Customer:    "Nice   dog  you 

have." 

Barber:  "Yeah,  pretty  good." 
Customer:  "Stays  by  you  pretty 

good,  too." 

Barber:   "Yeah,  pretty  good." 
Customer:     "Got    him    trained, 

eh?" 

Barber:  "Naw — when  I  make  a 

mistake    and    nick    off    a    piece   of 

ear    or    somethin"    he    likes    to    be 

handy." 

—Kitty-Kat. 

Miss  Sophia  Jones  tripped  into 
the  lawyer's  office. 

"Cain't  ah  sue  dat  no  good  Ras- 
tus  Smiff  fo'  somepin',  mister?  He 
promised  to  marry  me,  dat  he  did, 
an'  yestiddy  he  done  'loped  with 
another  gal." 

"Promised  to  marry  you,  eh?" 
mused  the  lawyer.  "Well,  have 
you  anything  in  black  and  white 
to  show  for  it?" 

"No,  suh,"  replied  Sophia.  "Jes' 
black  is  all." 

— Texas  Battalion. 
•J* 

Prof. — -And  now  we  come  to 
the  study  of  birth  control. 

Fish — Gosh,  w^hat  will  auto- 
mobiles have   next? 

— Battalion. 


SOME  GIRLS 

Some  girls  are  like  wine — more 
satisfying  when  luellow. 

Some  girls  are  like  a  canoe — 
they  can  both  hold  just  so  much 
before   becoming   tipsy. 

Some  girls  are  like  a  machine — 
they  work  well  when  oiled. 

Some  girls  are  like  palm  trees — • 
they  become  more  profuse  when 
potted. 

Some  girls  are  like  prunes — they 
get   mushier   when   stewed. 

Some  girls  are  like  lamb  chops 
— at  their  best  when  fried. 

Some  girls  are  like  walls — they 
give  easier  when  just  plastered. 

Alternate:  Some  girls  are  like 
tanks — they  can  hold  more  when 
plastered. 

Some  girls  are  like  poison — they 
turn   your   stomach   when   drunk. 

Some  girls  are  like  pig's  feet — 
almost  useless  when  not  pickled . 

Some  girls  are  like  trees — hard 
to  move  when  ossified. 

Some  girls  are  like  dress  shirts 
— hard   to   handle  when   too   stitf. 

Some  girls  are  like  drums — they 
make  louder  noises  when  tight. 

Some  girls  are  like  bottles — hard 
to  get  anything  out  of  when 
corked. 

Some  girls  are  like  ships — they 
tend  to  lean  slightly  when  top- 
heaiy. 

Some  are  like  men  used  to 
money — ill  at  ease  unless  flush. 

Some  girls  are  like  beef — usu- 
ally found  (in  the  can  when) 
corned. 

— Princeton    Tiger. 

One:  "Did  you  keep  the  date 
with  your  girl  last  night  in  all 
that  rain?" 

Two:  "Naw,  I  waited  for  her 
two  hours,  and  she  didn't  come, 
so  I  stood  her  up." 

—Old   Line. 


Red:  "Guess  who  this  is  in  three 
guesses  or  I'll  kiss  you." 

Gladys:  "George  Washington 
.  .  .  Jack  Dempsey  .  .  .  Admiral 
Byrd."  — Urchin. 

For  the  benefit  of  freshmen  and 
stuff,  a  typical  Petty  girl  may  be 
seen  in  the  Old  Gold  cigarette  ads 
or  in  Esquire  (advt.).  They  are 
invariably  clothed  in  a  semi-trans- 
parent and  impractical  film  and 
are  endowed  with  a  particularly 
smooth  and  simulating  skin  which 
resembles  flesh -colored  linoleum. 
Fheir  prominent  features  are 
prominent   to   the   point   of   being 


uistractin». 


— Yoo-Doo. 


Druggist:  "Yes,  miss;  you'll 
find  that  most  ladies  like  this  lip- 
stick." 

Young  lady:  "You  couldn't-er- 
tell    me    the    kind    the    men    like. 


ild 


you.'' 


-Battalion. 


They  all  snickered  when  I  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  but  tears  came 
to  their  eyes  when  I  picked  it  up 
and  hurled  it  at  them.  I  had  not 
taken  Earl  Leiderman's  course  in 
viin. 

—Drexcl. 

"Yeah,"  said  the  sophomore, 
"When  I  first  came  here  I  was 
pretty  conceited,  but  they 
knocked  all  that  out  of  me  and 
now  I'm  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in    college." 

—Tiger. 

Passenger:  "What  are  you  slow- 
ing up  for?" 

Driver:  "Thought  I  heard  the 
lady  say  'stop',  sir." 

Passenger:  "She  wasn't  speaking 
to  you,  drive  on." 

—Pel-Mell. 
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(Goiit'miicd  fioii!  piii^c  7 ) 
ables,  news  cameras,  queens,  glass 
slippers,  bejeweled  crowns,  pin 
games.  Everyone  had  a  perfectly 
swell  time  except  poor  old  charity. 
We  haven't  heard  the  results  at 
this  writing,  but  trust  they  are 
as  impressive  as  last  year  when  the 
boys  and  girls  put  on  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  show  which  made 
a  Broadway  opening  look  like  the 
premier  of  a  South  State  street 
burly  to  boost  the  Settlement  fund 
all  of   $99.63. 

We  are  writing  this  in  one  ot 
Seabury-Western's  monastic  cells. 
This  is  our  first  night  here.  For 
a  long  time  before  we  moved  in, 
we  had  been  building  up  the 
romance  of  the  atmosphere — the 
monastery  gardens  under  t)ur  wm- 
dows,  echoing,  dim  lit  corridors 
leading  into  the  court,  the  moon 
in  the  gratings,  vesper  chimes  in 
the  spires  above  us. 

Well,  tonight  there's  atmo- 
sphere; there's  romance.  In  the 
great  hall  across  the  court  some 
guy  is  playing  a  piano,  another 
mug  is  punishing  a  set  of  drums 
and  some  clown  is  tooting  a  sax- 
aphonc,  for  a  dance. 

Oh  well,  we  give  in — \'iva  la 
swing! 

So  long. 


To  Mary — With  Love 
Two   Merry — With    Love 
Too  Merry — With  Love 
Three 

Two  Marry. 
-Wcs/cni  Rcscrir  U .—Red  Cat. 


Judge — Were  you  ever  married 
before? 

Tough — Now,  Judge,  do  I  look 
like  a  bud  making  a  d.iboo? 

—Drcxcl. 


SEVEN    SIMPLE    RULES    FOR 
TELEPHONING  A  DATE 

\.  Give  the  number  distinctly. 
Nothing  is  more  embarrassing 
than  to  find  out  that  you  have 
dated   the   wrong   number. 

2.  While  waiting  for  the  call 
to  go  through,  draw  prettv  pic- 
tures on  the  wall  of  the  telephone 
booth. 

3.  Address  the  girl  courteously. 
Be  sure  you  use  the  right  name. 
Failure  to  do  this  has  lost  many  a 
date. 

4.  Don't  say,  "Guess  who?"  It 
makes  you  feel  better  not  to  know 
how  many  fellows  she  thinks  of 
before  she  gets  to  you. 

5.  Be  frank  about  wanting  a 
date.  You  didn't  call  her  up  to 
talk  about  the  weather.  Tactfully 
ignore  any  other  dates  she  may 
say  she  has. 

6.  Ask  her  what  she  wants  to 
do  but  don't  let  her  answer.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  borrow  that 
dollar. 

7.  Be  indifferent  throughout 
the  conversation.  After  all,  the 
telephone  book  is  full  of  nice 
numbers. 

—Viip. 

Conductor:  "How  many  do 
)ou   have  in   that   berth?" 

"Only  one.    Here's  our 


Voice: 
ticket." 


-Shn  u 


inc. 


"I  don't  like  your  bov  friend  at 
all." 

"Why?" 

"He  whistles  dirty  songs." 

— Bitiifcr. 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  make  vou 
melt   in  m\  arms?" 

"No;    I'm    not    that    soft    and 
you're  not  that  liot." 

— Battiilidu. 


It  was  during  Gym  class  for 
the  girls.  One  particular  girl  had 
failed  in  everything  she  had  tried. 
Finally  the  instructor  was  showing 
them  how  to  stand  on  their  heads. 
She  watched  him  very  carefully, 
then  gritting  her  teeth  she  said, 
"I'll  stand  on  my  head  or  bust!" 

The  Gym  instructor  hastily 
added,  "Never  mind.  Miss  Miller, 
just  stand  on  your  head." 

—Widou: 

It  happened!  The  gay  crowd 
was  stilled  with  despair;  as  if  by 
wireless  the  news  reached  every 
corner  of  the  great  hall.  Then 
somebody  shouted.  All  was  con- 
fusion. 

There  on  the  floor  were  drip- 
ping pieces.  The  red  fluid  was 
even  now  trickling  away.  The 
body  was  completely  shattered. 
The  man  hadn't  even  sensed  the 
danger.  He  had  rushed  headlong 
through  the  door — that  fatal  door 
— in  a  mad  effort  to  enter  the  hall. 
And  now — a  sickening  mess 
marked  the  spot  where  the  waiter 
dropped   the  watermelon. 

—Log. 

You  scoff  at  a  minnow 

For  being  mere  bait 
But  how  did  you  feel 

"^"hen  after  your  date 
There  you  were  danglin' 

To  wait  and  pine 
Left  on  the  hook  of 

A  very  strong  line? 

— Yale  Record. 

My  girl  is  suave  and  smooth  and 
subtle. 
But  this  is  beyond  detection; 
While  some  hold  hands  as  a  token 
of  love. 
Mine  does  it  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection. 

— Punch  Bowl. 
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They  say  that  wages  of  gin  is 
breath.  Here  is  a  sure  way  to  find 
out  if  the  wages  have  been  paid  in 
full.  Try  it  the  next  time  the  boy 
friend  (or  girl)  is  a  little  uncer- 
tain on  his  feet.  If  he  can  read 
the  following  lines  without  paus- 
ing, you  will  know  it  will  be  i 
little  while  before  he  completely 
passes  out: 

"On  the  mule  behind  two  feet  we 
find, 

And  two  we  find  before; 
We  stand  behind  before  we  find. 

What  the  two  behind  be   for." 
—Widow. 

Honest  Henry  Brown  was  re- 
turning answers  based  upon  fam- 
ily history  as  the  medical  examiner 
went  through  the  long  list  of 
questions  furnished  by  the  insur- 
ance company. 


He  gave  his  mother's  death  at 
43  of  tuberculosis.  At  what  age 
did  his  father  die?  A  little  past 
39.     And  of  what?    Of  cancer. 

"Bad  family  record,"  said  the 
doc.  "No  use  going  further,"  and 
tore  up  the  entry  blank. 

Impressed  by  the  lesson  that 
one  shouldn't  make  the  same  mis- 
take twice,  Henry  Brown  applied 
for  $10,000  policy  in  another 
company. 

"What  was  your  father's  age  at 
death?"  he  was  asked. 

"He  was  96,"  asserted  Henry. 

"And  of  what  did  he  die?" 

"Father  was  thrown  from  a 
pony  at  a  polo  game." 

"How  old  was  your  mother  at 
death?" 

"She  was  94." 

"Cause  of  death?" 

"Child-birth." 

— Groiclcr. 


WHEN  A  GIRL  SAYS  A  MAN  BOWLED 

HER  OVER-  SHE  MAY  MEAN 
HIS  BREATH  KNOCKED  HER  DOWN 


MORAL-. 

Everybody's  breath 
offends  sometimes. ..let 
PEP-0-MINT  save  yours  after 
eating,  smoking  and  drinking 


I  see  where  a  young  wife  has 
presented  her  8  J -year-old  husband 
with  a  baby  boy.  What  do  you 
think  of  it? 

The  same  damn  thing  as  you. 
— Gre. 
J* 

Theysitlikethisuponaseat, 
And  now  and  then  they  kiss, 
And  then  he  says  some  darn 
fool  thing  and  then  they  sit 

Like this. 

— Urchin. 

The  Thespian  says: 

They  laughed  when  I  came  out 
on  the  stage  in  my  glove  tight 
shorts,  but  when  I  bent  over  they 
split. 

—Froth. 

.4 

CO-ED 

She  goes  to  college.  She  differs 
from  her  sisters  in  that  she  is  beau- 
tiful, for  her  features  are  delicate 
and  regular  and  her  figure  is  a 
perfect  3  6.  She  uses  cosmetics,  but 
to  accentuate  her  natural  loveli- 
ness, and  then  only  privately. 

Her  lips  are  red  and  kissable, 
but  she  does  not  use  them  to  pro- 
miscuity. She  is  faithful  to  the 
owner  of  the  fraternity  pin  she 
wears. 

Her  clothes  are  informal,  in 
good  taste.  She  carries  them  with 
an  appealingly  unconscious  charm. 

She  studies  hard,  makes  good 
grades.  She  does  not  employ  soft- 
soap  with  her  professors,  nor  does 
she  cling  about  their  necks. 

She  chews  gum  slightly.  She 
smokes  occasionally,  drinks  just 
enough.  Her  dancing  is  exquisite, 
but  restrained. 

Having  no  affectations,  she  does 
not  attempt  to  employ  a  "line." 
Her  great  characteristic  is  her 
naturalness,  her  poise. 

She  does  not  exist. 

— Arizona  Kitty-Kat. 
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(Continued  front  piigc  10} 
after  a  long  slump  has  found  him- 
self, he  scuttled  off  to  the  cam- 
pus. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  bell  rang 
as  the  last  student  slipped  into 
the  back  row  of  Professor  Fris- 
bys'  packed  lecture  hall.  With  a 
smug  and  benevolent  face  the  pro- 
fessor rose  from  his  chair,  climbed 
onto  the  platform,  and  bade  his 
class  an  urbane  good-morning. 
Within  himself  he  felt  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  what  victorious 
warriors  of  yore  experienced  after 
a  stiff  rumpus  with  the  foe.  Clear- 
ing his  throat.  Professor  Frisby 
addressed  the  class  with  a  note  of 
triumph  in  his  voice.  "Will  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  kindly  put 
aside  all  books,  notes,  and  news- 
papers? You  may  pass  the  blue 
books  now,  Mr.  Osborne. 

The)'  walked  back  and  forth  in 
the  little  room,  avoiding  each 
other  as  much  as  possible.  She  was 
very  quiet;  he  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing hard.  The  atmosphere  was 
very  tense.  She  turned  as  though 
to  approach  him.  He  noticed  her 
moxement.  It  seemed  to  anger 
him. 

"Keep  away  from  me,"  he 
snarled. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

He  stalked  on,  muttering  to 
himself.  Finally  she  turned  and 
went  swiftly  to  his  side. 

"Let's  make  up,"  she  pleaded. 
"We  can't  go  on  as  we  are." 

"All  right,  darling,"  he  said, 
picking  up  a  tube  of  grease  paint. 

"I'll  never  know  my  lines  any 
better  anyway." 

Nurse:  "Sir,  the  stork  has  just 
left  you  a  new  son." 

Absent-minded  Professor  : 
"Great!  But  don't  tell  my  wife — 1 
\\'ant   to  surprise  her." — G<ir\!oy'.c. 
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FRUSTRATION 

When  they  entered  the  frater- 
nity house  there  was  only  one  dim 
light  on  in  a  far  corner.  He  was 
glad — it  saved  him  from  being  so 
damn  obvious  when  he  had  to 
turn  out  so  many  lights. 

They  had  been  on  the  daven - 
port  for  about  an  hour  when  one 
of  the  unsullied  freshmen  walked 
in  and  nodded  to  them. 

"Gee,"  he  said.  "How  can  you 
two  see  with  only  that  one  light 
on?  Is  there  something  wrong  with 
the  lights?" 

"Yes,"  sweeth'  replied  the  guy. 
"The  fuses  blew  out  about  a  min- 
ute ago." 

The  freshman  left  hurriedly  and 
the  fellow  leaned  back  contented- 
ly at  the  obvious  result  of  the  in- 
nuendo. Two  minutes  later  the 
room  was  blazing  with  light.  The 
frosh  came  in  proudly. 

"You  were  right.  It  was  the 
fuses.  Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  down 
here  with  you — I'm  on  phone 
duty." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right — you  go 
study.  I'll  answer  it." 

"Oh,  no.  I  wan:  to  do  my  share 
of  the  work.  Just  because  I  did 
that  is  no  reason  for  you  to  do  a 
freshman  duty  for  me.  No  sir,  I'll 
just  play  the  radio  and  you  have  a 
nice  chat." 

Notice — Omega  Upsilon,  Tau 
Chi  h-s  dropped  William  Wiltz, 
'40,  from  pledgeship  because  of 
incompatibilit)'.  — Froth. 

Child — "God  gives  us  our  daily 
bread,  doesn't  He,  mamma?" 

Mother — "Yes,  dear." 

Child — "And  the  stork  brings 
the  babies?" 

Mother — "Yes,  dear." 

Child — "Then  tell  me,  mamma, 
just  what  is  the  use  of  having  papa 
hang  around?" 

— Arizotiii  Kifty-Kiif. 


The  technical  name  for  sn 
sheet 


onng 


is  sheet  music. 


-Battalion, 


News  Item:  The  bearded  ladv 
died  leaving  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. 

—Log. 

Young  Romeo:  "Fifteen  cents 
certainly  enabled  us  to  have  a 
good  time  tonight,  didn't  it?" 

She:  "Yes,  I  wonder  how  my 
little  brother  spent   it?" 

—Mis-A-Sip. 


Was  a 

car 

In  the 

lane. 

Was  a 

man 

Was  a 

jane. 

Was  a 

moon 

Was  a 

star 

Was  romance 

In  the 

car. 

Was  an  arm 

Went 

around. 

Were  : 

two  lips 

To  be 

found. 

Was  a 

kiss 

Was  a 

sigh. 

And  another 

By  and  by. 

Was  a 

car 

In   the 

lane. 

Was  a 

man 

Was  a 

jane. 

Was  a 

man 

Growi 

ng  bold. 

Was  a 

jane 

Gettin 

g  cold. 

Was  a 

man 

Was  a 

goof. 

Was  a 

jane 

Was  a: 

loof. 

Was  a 

man 

Put  in 

place. 

Was  a 

jane 

Slapped  his  face 

—Log. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 
Where  Marie  went  nobody  knows 
much.  .  .  .  But  if  anybody  does 
.  .  .  you  might  inform  Al  Wyna- 
gcin,  her  date.  You  don't  know? 
Well  I  guess  I'll  have  to  tell  him 
myself. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  John 
Shellito  of  the  Delt  Tremers  gang 
these  days  simply  because  of  the 
present  basketball  season  is  in 
full  swing.  Jane  Marqua  of  the 
Arrow  outfit  seems  to  have  thrown 
the  boy  for  a  complete  loop  which 
he  doesn't  mind  at  all.  But,  fake 
Nagode,  Sigma  Nu  basketeer,  cast 
a  few  glances  and  offers  in  her 
direction  and  suddenly  fohn's 
dates  became  interrupted.  .  .  .  Her 
mother  was  ill  once,  then  she  came 
to  town,  and  a  number  of  other 
excuses  which  come  out  of  the  Pi 
Phi  Date  manual,  page  nine.  It  is 
a  pitched  battle  right  now  but  is 
due  to  blow  either  way. 

Our  monthly  exposal  is  devoted 
Bob  Judge  Cuinniins,  Phi  Psi 
climber.  .  .  .  Seems  little  Robbie 
has  a  habit  of  getting  people  in 
trouble  but  he  likes  to  take  par- 
ticular picks  on  Jim  Delaney,  a 
brother  in  his  misery.  'Frinstance 
.  .  .  ]'nn  had  a  houseparty  which 
he  made  a  mistake  of  inviting  the 
Judge  and  as  the  evening  pro- 
gressed the  mistake  grew  more  ap- 
parent. Bob  evidently  sensed  the 
spot  he  was  in  and  became  morose 
and  regretful.  By  the  time  he  got 
over  to  the  Alpha  Phi  house  he 
was  so  downhearted  and  ashamed 
he  attempted  to  crawl  under  the 
rugs  and  hide.  .  .  .  That's  what  he 
said  but  I  think  he  just  wanted  to 
stick  around  and  be  locked  in. 
.  .  .  Upon  being  found  by  the 
house-mother  he  promptly  got  up, 
gave  his  name  as  Delaney  and 
walked  out.  My,  what  a  brother- 
hood. 

I    see    that    Pefe    "The    Sheik" 


Lambros,  heretofore  unattached,  is 
stepping  along  in  the  social  world 
these  days.  .  .  .  His  suave  manner 
which  went  out  of  date  with  pass- 
ing of  long  undies  at  Willard,  has 
finally  found  a  little  gal  in  the 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta  house.  .  . 
(She  is  Emily  Wyman)  .  .  .  who 
will  put  up  with  them.  He  has 
one  competitor  in  Bob  Goman,  ex 
D  Youse.  .  .  .  Competition  is 
pretty  rough,  but  with  a  few 
more  lessons  from  his  brother  Ted, 
he  should  pull  through. 

The  pin  dodger  twins  of  the 
month  and  for  many  months  are 
tw^o  little  members  of  dear  old 
Alpha  Phi.  .  .  .  Ned  Laiidis  hung 
his  Fiji  pin  on  Rosemary  Hickox 
but  she  keeps  it  in  her  dresser 
drawer  which  many  people  might 
claim  was  taking  much  better  care 
of  it  than  necessary.  .  .  .  Guess 
she  isn't  so  proud  of  it  or  some- 
thing. .  .  .  Now  Edmona  Hender- 
son has  different  reasons  for  put- 
ting her  Beta  pin  which  belongs 
to  Jim  Calhoun  in  her  dresser.  .  .  . 
The  occasion  is  usually  when  she 
has  a  date  with  Herb  Forflage, 
Delt.  .  .  .  She  doesn't  want  to  dis- 
courage him.  My,  Mv. 

Doftie  Simpson,  Delta  Gamma 
plebe,  is  really  running  a  smooth 
case  of  double  trouble  in  the  Phi 
Kap  house.  .  .  .  The  participants 
are  Kay  North  and  Glenn  Bonne- 
foi.  .  .  .  They  both  think  she  is 
awful  nice  like.  ...  In  fact  they 
each  get  one  date  a  week-end.  .  .  . 
North  is  handicapped  by  not  hav- 
ing one  of  those  gas  buggies  so 
Brother  Glenn  always  provides  the 
car  for  his  date  too.  .  .  .  Sounds  as 
innocent  as  some  of  those  kissing 
games.  .  .  .  However,  we  under- 
stand that  Glenn  gave  little  Kay 
a  shovel  for  Christmas.  .  .  .  Well 
battle  it  out  boys. 

Tug  Blume  of  the  Phi  Delt 
lodge  has  finally  swung  his  social 


attentions  into  the  same  house.  .  .  . 
Kay  Am  merman  seems  to  be  the 
object  but  there  is  a  strange  quirk 
to  the  affairs  as  far  as  the  innocent 
bystander  is  concerned.  .  .  .  He 
got  DeWift  Gibson  to  get  him  a 
date  with  her  for  his  formal  .  .  . 
yet  the  whole  romance  seems  to 
hinge  on  who  can  annoy  the  other 
the  most.  .  .  .  There  might  be  an 
answer  in  the  fact  that  Tugger 
has  a  sweet  child  at  home  whom 
he  dreams  about  quite  often. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Keed,  Kappa 
Delt,  is  giving  the  gals  a  lesson  in 
how  it  can  be  done.  .  .  .  She  is 
throwing  over  a  real  football  hero 
from  L.S.U,.  the  school  that  Huey 
built  ...  or  was  it  hooey?  Any- 
how she  was  quite  well  pleased  to 
the  garden  variety  half-back  of 
that  school  who  answered  ever  so 
sweetly  to  the  name  of  Bernie 
Dumas  ...  of  Do  my  stuff,  inc. 
But  one  of  the  home  talent  has 
convinced  her  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  men  who  never  run  up  and 
down  the  chalked  lines  with  a  pig- 
skin that  would  certainly  like  to 
be  fixtures  at  her  house.  .  .  .  One 
of  them  won  out  and  Bernie  was 
thrown  for  a  complete  loss  by  re- 
turn mail. 

We  haven't  heard  much  of 
Jeanne  Bertiaux,  Kappa,  of  late 
.  .  .  must  be  hibernating.  .  .  .  By 
the  way  Sandro  Jordan,  the  Phi 
Psi  rubber  man,  returned  from  a 
date  with  her  the  other  night  and 
declared  himself  in  voluntary  so- 
cial bankruptcy.  .  .  .  Now  he's 
braggin'  .  .  .  he's  been  that  way 
from  the  very  start. 

Jean  Leland ,  Delta  Gamma,  has 
taken  ///;/  Campbell's  Beta  Pin 
after  a  whirlwind  romance  of 
three  weeks  .  .  .  my  goodness  how 
they  fall  these  days  .  .  .  maybe 
some  of  the  boys  have  mistaken 
mild  February  as  spring.  .  .  . 
Strange  quirk  here  too.  .  .  .  Mar- 
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ceil  Lyd'ick  would  love  to  take 
Pete  Wllcdx's  pin  when  he  gets  it. 
.  .  .  She  has  been  waiting  so  long 
for  it  and  poor  old  Pcfc  just  can't 
seem  to  oblige  by  getting  his  mitts 
on  one.  .  .  .  M\-,  some  people  just 
aren't  born  under  the  right  stars 
I  guess. 

Page  Proctor,  Fiji,  is  getting 
spasmodic  again  .  .  .  one  of  his 
tangents  I  guess.  .  .  .  Jom/  Cbr'n- 
tophvrson,  Theta  pledge,  doesn't 
seem  to  mind  it  at  all  herself.  .  .  . 
johnny  Pbclan,  Phi  Psi,  finds  time 
for  an  interesting  date  with  Sally 
Ncutdii.  .  .  .  That  little  Theta 
pledge  seems  to  do  alright  .  .  .  and 
to  think  that  she  doesn't  like  good 
old  Northwestern.  .  .  .  Tsk,  Tsk. 

Ed  Van  Dyne,  Phi  Psi,  found 
himself  a  dream  girl  and  guess 
what  it  turned  out  to  be  ...  a 
Theta  .  .  .  (my  we  seem  to  devote 
the  whole  column  to  Them).  .  .  . 
It  was  during  the  recent  snows 
while  he  was  whisking  snowballs 
m  the  general  direction  of  the 
house.  .  .  .  She  has  been  a  con- 
stant associate  of  his  since,  mostly 
in  the  hours  of  nod  whistling 
through  his  dreamy  noggin.  .  .  . 
He  saw  her  at  Registration  and  al- 
most died.  ...  It  was  a  close-up 
and  for  once  he  believes  those  ads 
that  read  .  .  .  "She  was  a  winner 
at  a  distance  .  .  .  but  when  I  got 
too  close"  .  .  .  Screcno. 

Jack  Hast/c,  Delt,  will  surprise 
a  lot  of  people  at  Charity  Ball,  he 
hopes,  when  he  shows  with  the 
first  real  bit  of  royal  blood  seen 
in  these  parts  since  Gandhi  lec- 
tured on  current  fashions  of  Men's 
apparel.  .  .  .  She  is  the  Countess 
Yvonne  D'Anjo/e,  regent  supreme 
of  the  little  C(ilon\-  of  Gloin i  ad- 
stoi,  Schlesit  iy^-Holstein  .  .  .  so 
what.  The  guy  that  invented  the 
letters  of  the  fjiglish  language 
never  dreamed  that  an\()ne  could 
jimible  them  uyi  like  that. 


IT  has  been  rumored  .  .  .  That 
Don  Geyer  will  remain  true  to 
Koiiuie  O'Neal,  Kappa,  while  she 
retires  from  her  academic  career 
for  a  semester.  .  .  .  But  then  Don 
has  had  good  intentions  dwindle 
before.  .  .  .  Understand  Kay 
C/irnie  had  a  little  trouble  keeping 
the  peepers  focused  at  a  recent 
houseparty.  .  .  .  Well  that  will 
happen  some  times.  ...  If  I  were 
tt)  name  my  idea  of  a  running 
mate  for  Joe  College,  a  Betty  Co- 
ed, it  would  be  Mary  J  "Little 
Rehel"  Morrison  of  the  Pi  Phi 
group.  .  .  She  is  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes  dancing  about  the  booths  in 
the  North  Shore  Music  Shop 
while  listening  to  one  of  Benny's 
musical  Mickey  Finns  ...  a  lul- 
laby to  you  mugs.  .  .  .  Robert 
'^'SSy  (for  Ziegfeld)  Grant,  the 
power  of  the  Waa-Mu,  spent  a 
terrific  time  at  the  Mardi  Gras. 
.  .  .  Some  people  do  the  darndest 
things. 

Ginny  Biirnhaiu  is  smiling  very 
broadly  these  days  because  Gain 
Duncan,  ex  Phi  Delt,  is  now 
working  in  Milwaukee  and  makes 
those  weekly  pilgrimages  to  these 
parts.  .  .  .  Helen  Mory^an,  Theta 
transfer,  is  one  of  the  sweller  bets 
on  the  campus  and  so  many  of  the 
boys  are  missing  it  .  .  .  wake  up 
laddies.  .  .  .  /'/)//  T lioin pson  is  hav- 
ing man  trouble  again  .  .  .  She 
just  can't  get  along  with  them  .  .  . 
even  though  it  is  the  affable  John- 
ny Rehnitin,  Phi  Kap.  .  .  .  Ginny 
l^iirand.  Gamma  Phi,  has  freed 
herself  from  the  conditions  and 
other  bindmg  agreements  with 
Karl  Yonts  who  has  now  left 
school.  .  .  . 

Gri'^s;  Ihickler,  Fiji  prexy,  may 
be  an  English  Major,  but  his  little 
recitation  at  Del  Rio's  after  the 
Theta  formal  was  a  bit  too  strenu- 
ous. .  .  .  He  was  proxoked  h\  vari- 
ous   things    that    come    in    glasses, 


but  it  still  was  too  strong. 

Must  close  this  little  dit  before 
I  say  something  that  shouldn't  be 
said.  .  .  .  See  you  next  month. 

They  tell  the  pitiful  story  of 
Sally  Brown  whose  good  name 
was  ruined.  She  married  a  fellow 
named  Schlemplewitz. 

— Growler. 

Love  is  the  only  game  that  isn't 
postponed  on  account  of  darkness. 
— Punch  Bowl. 

"Why  do  you  go  with  Mary 
Jones?  Everybody  says  she  is  a 
horse's  neck.  She  laughs  like  a 
hyena,  is  as  big  as  an  elephant, 
and  treats  all  boys  like  dogs.  Why 
are  you  so  interested  in  her?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  guess  it  is  be- 
cause she  appeals  to  the  animal  in 
me." 

— Battalion. 

I  admit  you  were  kind  to  consider 

to  look 
For  a  place  for  me  in  your  heavy 

date  book. 

I    admit   I   enjoyed    that   one  date 

with  you, 
But  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  thing  or 

two. 

I   thought  to   myself   when  I  got 

you  home 
Everything    would    turn    out    all 

right. 
But  you  quickh'  shut  the  door  in 

my  face, 
And   calmly   said   "Good   Night!" 
— Pitt  Panther. 

He:  "In  spring  a  young  man  s 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  love." 

She:    "Yes,   big   boy,   but  don't 
take  for  granted  spring  is  here  just 
because  you  are  in  a  warm  room. 
—Mis-A-Sip. 
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(Coutiiiiied  from  page  13) 
was  only  one  thing  left  to  do  and 
that  was  to  bail  out.  I  started 
climbing  from  the  cockpit.  My 
mechanic  started  waving  frantic- 
ally.    He  had  no  chute. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  screamed 
back.  "Stick  with  the  ship,  old 
man.  You  can  have  it  when  you 
get  it  down." 

These  magnanimous  words  were 
the  last  I  ever  spoke  to  him.  As 
my  chute  opened,  I  saw  him  strug- 
gling to  free  himself  from  what 
was  left  of  the  ship  which  was 
spinning  dizzily  down. 

I  looked  down.  To  my  horror, 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  troop 
of  soldiers  creeping  over  the 
ground.  At  their  head,  I  could 
barely  make  out  the  flag  of  the 
Loyalist  army.  Ahead,  I  saw  gun 
smoke  from  the  rebel  troops. 

Here  was  a  situation  indeed. 
After  my  miraculous  escape  and 
dramatic  flight,  I  was  to  land  in 
the  midst  of  a  now  hostile  army. 
Then  an  amazing  thing  hap- 
pened. Pieces  of  my  ship  and  my 
mechanic  began  to  rain  upon  the 
troops.  Confused  by  this  unusual 
air  raid,  the  like  of  which  they 
had  never  seen  before,  they  fal- 
tered. Confusion  reigned.  They 
turned   and    fled. 

Rebel  troops  were  advancing 
after  the  retreating  Loyalists  when 
I  came  to  the  ground.  As  I  un- 
tangled myself  from  my  chute, 
two  generals  approached  me  with 
hands  outstretched. 

"I  came  to  join  your  army," 
I  said  in  Spanish. 

"Ach,  das  ist  wunderbar,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  generalissimos. 

"What  is  he  saying?"  I  asked 
the  other. 

"Allegro  non  tanto.  Ben  tro- 
vato,"  replied  the  other. 

Discouraged,  disgusted,  sick  of 
the  international  war,  I  turned  and 


fled  toward  the  sea.  What  hap- 
pened to  me  after  that,  I  am  sav- 
ing for  the  Associated  Press. 

This  may  be  the  machine  age, 
but  love  is  still  being  made  by 
hand. 

• — Brigadier. 

Mechanics  Prof.:  "Name  a 
great  time-saver." 

Sophomore:  "L  o  v  e  at  first 
sight." 

— Perspective. 

"I  guess  your  date  wasn't  so 
good  last  night — don't  try  to  tell 
me  you  got  that  black  eye  off  a 
bed  post!" 

"No,  I  didn't  get  anywhere 
near  a  bed  post." 

— Battalion. 

He:  You're  Mae  West  aren't 
you? 

She:  Hell  No.  I'm  June  West, 
thirty  days  hotter  than  Mae. 

— Banter. 

The  minister  stepped  into  the 
room  where  a  member  of  his  flock 
lay  ill.  From  her  bed,  the  little  old 
lady  smiled  wanly  at  him.  As  he 
took  her  thin  hand,  a  ray  of  sun- 
light came  from  the  window  and 
touched  her  white  head.  "We 
have  missed  you  so  much  at  the 
church,"  the  minister  said.  "I 
thought  of  you  as  I  preached  the 
message  Sunday." 

"What  was  your  message?"  she 
asked  in  gentle  voice. 

"I  told  them  of  the  beauty  of 
Brotherhood,"  he  answered. 

The  old  lady  smiled  piously.  "I 
bet  you  had  'em  rolling  in  the 
aisles,"  she  whispered. 

— Silt  n  dial. 
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pipe  busts  up 
home/ 

\1 


// 


. .  then  he  switched 

to  the  brand  of 

grand  aroma 


AGURGLY  pipe  stuffed  with  wife- 
strangling  tobacco  can  wreck  a 
love-nest.  So  keep  your  hriar  clean 
and  tidy,  reader;  fill  it  only  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  fragrant,  sweet- 
smelling  mixture.  Sir  Walter  is  Bur- 
lev,  all  Burlev,  Kentucky  Burley.  A 
supreme  combination  of  leaf,  easier  on 
voiir  tongue  and  the  other  half  s  nose. 
Well-aged,  slow-burning,  cool.  And 
quite  a  bit  milder:  we've  blended  it 
lor  the  man  who  wants  to  save  his 
throat  (as  well  as  his  sweetheart). Try  it. 


FREE  bnoklettells  howlomake 
vniirold  pipe  taste  better,  sweeter; 
how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe.  Write 
for  ropvtoHav.BrowntS:  Williamson 
Tobaeco  Corporation,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Dept.  \>'-~'l. 


TUNE    IN    JACK    PEARL     (BARON    MUNCHAUSEN) 
NBC    BLUE    NETWORK,    MON.    9:30   P.M.,   E.  S.  T. 
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(CoiifiiiiiCil  froiii  pcit^c  14) 
blonde  in  the  row  ahead  of  him 
that  he  has  always  longed  to  talk 
to  (the  blonde,  not  the  row).  So 
he  writes  passionate  notes  and 
passes  them  to  the  b.b.h.b.  She 
turns  back  and  gives  him  a  chill 
stare.  This  cold  wave  freezes  the 
sleep  out  of  his  eyes,  brings  him 
back  to  normal,  and  keeps  him 
awake  for  a  little  while  anyway. 
Besides,  nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained.  He  may  even  get  a  date 
for  this  evening  so  that  he  can 
stay  out  late  and  fall  asleep  in  class 
the  next  day.  This  is  not  without 
significance. 

I  leave  the  student  here,  feel- 
ing that  he  should  employ  his 
college  mind  at  devising  further 
methods  of  keeping  out  of  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  (He  prefers 
blondes,  anyway.)  But  as  a  part- 
ing suggestion,  I  offer  the  obvious 
thought  that  he  might  listen  to 
the  lecture  after  all.  There  is  a 
primitive  institution  known  as  a 
final  exam. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  FROSH 
SAYING  GOODNITE 

Date — "Gee,  I  had  a  swell  time, 
thanks  a  lot." 

Frosh  (pawing  front  porch  very 
nervously) — "Er-ah — you — ah  — 
don't  suppose  I  could  come  inside 
for  just  a  second,  do  you — " 

Date  (coyly)— "What  for?" 

Frosh  (rubbing  his  finger  across 
his  nose  and  scratching  his  chin) 
— "Well  —  there's  something  I 
want  to  ask  you." 

Date  (standing  very  close — so 
close  that  frosh  retreats  and  be- 
gins pulling  his  ear) — "Couldn't 
you  tell  me  out  here  just  as  well? 
Besides  it's  late,  and  mother  told 
me  never  to  be  alone  with  strange 
men." 

Frosh     (dejectedly) — "Well    it's 


so  light  out  here  and — I — want  to 
— a — aw  gee  let's  go  in."  (He 
rubs  his  shoes  over  one  another  and 
on  the  backswing  sends  a  milk 
bottle  clattering  down  the  steps  to 
break  in  a  million  pieces.) 

Date — "Now  you've  probably 
awakened  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood." 

Frosh  (miserably) — "I'm  sorry 
— but  that's  the  way  you  affect 
me.  I  think  you're  swell." 

Date — That  makes  me  feel  aw- 
ful good.  But  after  all  we're  too 
young  to  be  falling  in  love.  You've 
your  career  to  consider.  (She  has 
her  arms  on  Frosh's  shoulders — 
who  knows. ) 

Frosh — "I  k  n  o  w  t  h  a  t — but 
when  a  man's  in  love  he  doesn't 
think  of  his  career,  and  I'm  de- 
termined. I  know  what  I  want, 
I'm  going  to — "    (he  hesitates). 

Date  (anxiously) — "You  mean 
you're  going  to  kiss  me.  (She 
seizes  the  amazed  suitor  and  kisses 
him  long  and  loud  after  which  he 
falls  a  few  times  and  swoons  with 
excitement.  He  joins  the  broken 
bottle  on  the  pavement  and  then 
arises — walking  unsteadily  across 
the  street — as  if  he  had  had  seven 
stiff  drinks  one  after  the  other. 
The  date  watches  a  minute  and 
then  draws  a  small  notebook  from 
her  purse.  Opening  it  she  makes  a 
small  mark  and  goes  in  the  house. 
— Siren. 

Here's  the  difference  between  a 
politician  and  a  lady:  When  a  pol- 
itician says  "Yes"  he  means  "May- 
be;" when  he  says  "Maybe"  he 
means  "No."  If  he  says  no  he  is 
no  politician. 

When  a  woman  says  "No"  she 
means  "Maybe."  When  she  says 
"Maybe"  she  means  "Yes."  If  she 
says  "Yes"  she's  no  lady. 

— Lyre. 


Waitress    (looking  at  nickel  tip 
left    by    guest):    "What   are  vou 
trying  to  do,  big  boy,  seduce  me?" 
— Soitr  Old. 
■M 

There  was  an  old  lady  from  Brus- 
sels, 

Accused   of  wearing  two  busdes; 

She  said:  "It's  not  true; 

It's  a  thing  I  don't  do; 

You     are     simply     observing    mv 
muscles." 

— Puiieh  Bowl. 

Cinderella — Godmother,  must  I 
leave  the  ball  at  twelve? 

The  Good  Fairy — You'll  not  go 
at  all  if  you  don't  stop  swearing. 
— Gargoyle. 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  Nobody 
loves  me  and  my  hands  are  cold. 

Shy  Young  Swain:  God  loves 
you  and  you  can  sit  on  your 
hands. 

— Banter. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
LANGUAGE 

Grade  School 
Oh,  excuse  me. 
May  I  accompany  you  home? 
May  I  get  through,  please? 
May  I  have  the  pleasure? 
May  I  kiss  you? 

High  School 
Sorry. 

How  about  ankling,  kiddo? 
Gangway! 
Let's  dance. 
Gimme  a  kiss. 

College 
Watch  where  yr  goin'! 
Gotta  quart;  let's  scram. 
Get  t'ell  outa  way! 
Hey  you,  c'mere. 
(Censored) . 

—Rice  Old 
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THE  N.  U.  CO-ED  DOESN'T 
LOVE  YOU  IF— 

1.  She  waits  until  the  night  be- 
fore the  Inter-Fraternity  Ball 
to  accept  your  invitation  of 
several  weeks'  standing. 

2.  She  says  that  somehow  she 
can  study  better  in  the  Court 
rather  than  in  the  lounge  or 
Library. 

3.  She  doesn't  wear  your  frater- 
nity pin  because  she's  afraid 
she'll  lose  it. 

4.  She  wants  to  introduce  you 
to  her  best  friend,  a  lovely 
girl—. 

5.  She  has  so  much  homework 
to  do  it  takes  up  all  her  eve- 
nings, but  when  you  call  she's 
never  at  home. 

6.  She  wear  her  high-school  ring 
constantly  —  wrapped  about 
with  several  inches  of  tape  be- 
cause she  got  it  too  large. 

7.  Her  school  spirit  is  so  intense 
that  she  always  wants  to  meet 
the  lads  on  the  football  team. 

8.  She  wants  you  to  excel  scho- 
lastically,  so  she  requests  you 
to  stay  home  and  study  on 
school  nights  and  sometimes 
week-ends. 

9.  She  persists  in  wearing  bril- 
liant nail  polish  when  she 
knows  it  irritates  you. 

10.  She  criticizes  your  taste  in 
neckties. 

11.  She  persists  in  saying,  "No!" 

12.  She  goes  on  Penn  State  house 
parties. 

13.  She  goes  on  any  house  parties. 

14.  She's  always  glancing  at  her 
watch  when  she's  with  you. 

15.  She  breaks  a  date  at  the  last 
minute  in  order  to  entertain 
her  numerous  relatives. 

16.  She  always  wants  to  be  with 
a  crowd — it's  so  much  more 
fun. 

17.  She  doesn't  want  to  go  steady 
because    she'd    hate    to    have 


you    feel    tied    down — you're 
so  young. 

18.  She  calls  you  "Silly  boy." 

19.  At  would-be  serious  mo- 
ments she  giggles  and  baby- 
talks. 

2  0.  You  and  her  dog  have  a  run- 
in  and  she  shows  more  con- 
cern for  Rex  than  for  any 
possible  injuries  you  may  have 
sustained. 

21.  Knowing  the  salary  you  pull 
down  in  your  splendid  co-op- 
erative job,  she  orders  the 
most  expensive  item  on  the 
menu. 

22.  She  doesn't  love  you. 

23.  — but  then  again — 

24.  She  prefers  the  bright  lights 
of  the  theatre  district  to  the 
dim  lights  (and  sofa)  at 
home. 

25.  Censored. 

26.  She  asks  if  111.  men  ever 
come  to  N.  U.  Dances. 

27.  Every  time  you  see  her  she 
has  that  "cat  who  swallowed 
the  canary"  look. 

2  8.  Her  numerous  girl  friend"; 
have  masculine  -  sounding 
voices  over  the  telephone. 

29.  She  says  that  she  has  spent 
the  entire  afternoon  at  a  so- 
rority luncheon,  yet  she  has 
not  one  single  piece  of  gossip 
to  report  upon  her  return. 

30.  She  doesn't  know  you. 

— Dicxcrd. 
Si 

A  Tri  Delt  was  undressing  the 
other  night  when  a  mouse  ran 
into  her  room. 

The  mouse  gave  one  scream  and 
fainted  dead  away. 

—Tell-Uen. 
,»t 

Excited  young  father — "Quick! 
Tell  me!  Is  it  a  boy?" 

Nurse — "Well,  the  one  in  the 
middle  is." 

—Log. 
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BRAINS    ISN'T    ALL— OR,    A 
SAGA  OF  THE  PRIZE  RING 

B^    Yiigcr  CantucU 
Big     Z  a  c  h  a  r  y     Small     declared 
"Brains    isn't    all 
That  a  bloke  has  to  have  to  get 
by; 
Smart    teachers    and    such   woulda 
got  me  in  dutch 
If  I'd  let  'em — now  they're  still 
small    fry." 

And  in  vain  did  they  prate  Eng- 
lish  into  his   pate. 
But    it    couldn't    get    thru    his 
thick    skull; 

A  grunt   or   a   sigh   was   his  select 

reply. 
Accompanied    by    "Dat    stuff's 
duh   bull— 

'Cause    English    can't    send    a    left 
guard  on  his  end, 
Or  smash  out  a  hit  in  a  pinch. 
An'  what  kin  a  punk  do  with  al- 
gebra bunk 
When  he  meets  a  stiff  hook  in  a 
clinch?" 

His    teachers    would    stare    stonily 

and  declare 

That  he'd  ne\'er  get  any  where; 

The  future  was  black  for  a  dough 

head  like  Zack, 

He'd  probably  end  in  the  chair. 

But    cranial    mists   didn't   keep    his 
ham  fists 
From  slaughtering  mugs  in   the 
school. 
He    packed    d)-namite    in    his    left 
and  his  right 
His    hook    held    the    kick    of    a 
mule. 

Now   one   fine   spring   da)'   an   ex- 
pug  saw  him  lay 
A    brawn\'    voung    farmer    out 
cold; 

Ten   bucks   on    the   cuff   was    per- 
suasion enough 


To  start  Zack  oif  slugging  for 
gold. 

Zack's  first  thirty  fights  closed 
with  murderous  rights 

That  he  drove  to  his  enemy's 
chin; 

A  resume  showed  thirty  fight- 
ers kayoed 

With  nineteen  heads  badly 
bashed  in. 

By'n'by    Zack's    fame    grew    from 
the  scores  that  he  slew 
From     Spokane     to     the     green 
Everglades, 
And    he    came    to    be    billed    as    a 
mauler  who  killed 
Where    the    Arctic    dawn    cast 
rosy  shades. 

They   decided   a   shot   at   a   cham- 
pionship  pot 
Meant     dough     for     all     parties 
concerned. 
So  Zack  was  matched  up  with  the 
champ,    Joe    McKrupp, 
A  fight  for  which  both  had  long 
yearned. 

Now    McKrupp    was    well-named 
'cause  he  rested  his  fame 
On  a  jab  that  could  fell  a  young 
ox; 
The  last  guy  he  hit  they  brought 
to  bit  by  bit 
With    vodka,    straight    gin    and 
four  docs. 

Now    Zack    said,    "Dat    Joe    is    an 
easy  K.  O., 
When  I'm  thru  his  phiz  will  be 
hash. 
He    steps    in    duh    ring    and    duh 
birdies  dey  sing. 
When  I  st)aks  in  home  dis  right 
smash. 


I'll    hammer    his    head    off  his 

neck, 
I'll    wrap    him    around    this   left 

hook,  then — I  pound 
Him  into  an  exquisite  wreck. 

Now     thoughts     like     th'    above 
didn't  deepen  the  love 
That   each    fighter   had   for  his 
foe. 
And    scribes    wouldn't   dilute  the 
poetical  fruit 
Inspiring  both  Zach'ry  and  Joe. 

Well   the  night   finally  came  that 
would  definitely  name 
The    king    of    the    heavyweight 
crop. 
The  world,   breathlessly,  stood  on 
tiptoe  to  see 
Which    Titan    would   come  out 
on  top. 

When  they  met  in  the  stands,  both 
refused   to  shake  hands 
And   Zack  said,   "When  I  soak 
dat   beak 
I'll     put'cha     tuh     snooze    like    a 
buncha   bum  booze. 
You'll    sprout    poison   ivy   next 
week." 

He   just   let   one   fly   that  met  up 
with  Zack's  eye 
And    Zack    countered    hard   to 
the  heart. 
A   cordon   of  cops,   trainers,  golf- 
clubs   and   mops 
Persuaded  them  finally  to  part. 

When   they   got  in   the   ring  both 
broke  loose  with  a  spring 
That    nearly    knocked   over  the 
ref. 
And  then  they  set  to  with  a  hulla- 
baloo 
That  would  have  affrighted  the 
deaf. 


Whereas  Zack  guaranteed,  "With      They   cussed  and  they  swore  and 
;//■)   power  and  speed  they  bellowed;  the  roar 
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Sounded   more   like    a    runaway 

freight — 
A  wide   swinging  smack  hit — the 

floor  walloped  Zack 
But  he   bounded   up,   eyes   livid 

with  hate — 

And  buried  his  fist  in  Joe's  guts  to 
the  wrist 
And  Joe  never  knew  he'd  been 
slouwed; 
He    sank    to    his    side — and    then 
promptly  applied 
To   St.   Pete    for   a   harp   and   a 
cloud. 

L'envoi  .  .  . 
and 

now  .  .  . 
Zack    snorts    and   he  sneers   as   he 
muses  o'er  beers 
On  the  wise-acres  who  used  to 
scold; 
He  could  buy  'em  all  twice,  if  all 
of  the  rice 
They  could  buy  with  their  jack 
turned  to  gold. 

They  scrimp   and    purloin   all   the 
kiddies'  loose  coin 
To  go  out   and   see   Zack   wave 
his  mitts; 
He  uses  his  pate  for  a  million-buck 
gate 
And   they   all   ante   in   their  six 
bits. 

"Do  you  like  whiskey?" 
"If    I    had    my    way    I    would 
throw  every  keg  of  whiskey  into 
the  ocean." 

"Good  for  you!  I  gather  you 
are  a  teetotaler." 

"No.  I'm  a  deep  sea  diver!" 
—?np. 
J* 

Jimmy — Every  time  I  kiss  you 
it  makes  me  a  better  man. 

Elsie — Well,  you  needn't  try  to 
completely  reform  in  one  evening. 
—Log. 


References  to  the  maternal  side 
of  the  family  beginning  with: 

"See  that  woman  over  there? 
Well,  she's  the  worst  cheat  at 
cards  I  know." 

"That's  my  mom." 

"What  is  that  stuff  you're  using 
to  prevent  perspiration?" 

"That's  my  mum." 

"What  horse  is  that  which  runs 
such  an  excellent  race  on  a  soggy, 
rain-soaked  track?" 

"That's  my  mudder." 

"Point  out  which  of  those  two 
rugs  is  the  most  expensive." 

"That's  more." 

"Who  is  speaking  in  a  barely 
audible  voice?" 

"That's  my  mutter." 

"Is  that  a  scar  you  have  on  your 
face?" 

"Yes;  that's  my  mar." 

"Who  does  this  feminine  horse 
belong  to?" 

"Yes;  that's  my  mare." 

"Did  you  see  those  remains  of 
an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  encased  in 
bandages  in  the  museum?" 

"Hm-hm,  that's  my  mummy." 

"There's  a  type  of  flying  bug 
that  eats  holes  in  your  clothes. 
What  is  it?" 

"That's  my  moth-er." 

"I  met  a  tall,  dark  girl  called 
Mame,  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
her." 

"You  cur!    That's  my  Mamie." 

"If  some  one  stuck  a  pin  in  your 
arm  what  would  you  say?" 

"Ouch!    That's  m'arm." 

— Punch  BohI. 

The  magazine  subscription  man 
was  met  at  the  door  by  the  col- 
ored maid. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  lady  of 
the  house,"  he  said. 

"Lawsy,  I  specs  you  would,  she's 
taking  a  bath." 

— Urchin. 
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Bottle. 

Expectation. 

Grab. 

Wild  elation. 

Smell. 

Palpitation. 

Drink. 

Damnation! 

Hair  tonic. 

Expectoration. 

— Bdttdliitn. 
:■* 

"Who  ever  told  that  gu\-  he  was 
a  prof.  He  might  know  it,  but  be 
darned  if  he  can  teach  it.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced. Every  time  he  tries  to  ex- 
plain something  he  gets  so  far  off 
the  subject  that  no  one  undei'- 
stands  anything  about  it.  He 
oughta  go  back  to  the  farm,  or  trv 
teaching  an  advance  course  .  .  ." 
"Yeaaa,  I  flunked  it  too." 

—Pitt  Panther. 

■Jt 

"Ah!  The  crystal  says  a  man  is 
coming  into  your  life.  He  will  be 
tall,  dark  and  handsome." 

"Will  he  have  lots  of  money?" 

"Yes,  he  will  be  very  rich.  And 
I  advise  you  to  marr\-  him." 

"Will  )'ou  tell  me  one  thing 
nn)re?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"How  do  I  get  rid  of  m\  pres- 
ent husband?" 

Woolworth  Bldg.:  "Why  do 
you  only  have  one  light?" 

Statue  of  Liberty:  "The  less 
light,  the  more  liberty." 

—P.  f5  T.  Panther. 


Pyle:  "Mr.  Cook,  if  vou  start 
at  a  given  point  on  a  given  figure 
and  travel  the  entire  distance 
around  it,  what  will  vou  get?" 

Cook:   "Slapped,  sir." 

—Old  Line. 


They  kissed  long  and  tenderly. 
As  they  parted  he  couldn't  quite 
hide  an  expression  of  disgust. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?  Are 
you  sick?" 

"No,  but  I  think  y(-)u  are — your 
to.ngue's  coated." 

—Froth. 


StoU-ing  along  Fletcher  avenue 
I  met  an  un-Kemp-ed  fellow  War- 
ing a  Green  hat,  who  Shep-posing 
I  was  a  Goodman,  asked  me  for  a 
Light.  Being  a  right  Guy,  I  treat- 
ed him  as  I  would  a  King  and 
obliged  him  by  Shawing  him  to  a 
Garber  shop  and  getting  him  a 
shave  and  Isham-poo,  after  which 
he  felt  like  a  Newman  and 
thanked  me  Noble-h'. 

— Punch  Boul. 


Honesty — Fear  of  being  caught. 

Good  Sport — One  who  will  al- 
ways let  you  have  your  own  way. 

Moron — One  who  is  content 
with  a  serene  mind. 

Pessimist — One  who  sees  things 
as  they  are. 

Coach — Fellow  who  will  gladh' 
!a\'  down  )'our  life  for  the  school. 

Conscience — The  voice  that  tells 
you  not  to  do  something  after 
you  have  done  it. 

Bad  Girl — One  who  carries  love 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

— Voodoo. 

All  alone  we  sat  there  watching 
the  full  moon  rise  over  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  One  of  her  little 
hands  was  held  in  mine.  Her  shoul- 
der leaned  against  mine;  our  heads 
were  together.  Tenderly,  I  bent 
()\er  and  kissed  her  full  red  lips. 
Then  I  .  .  .  but  what  the  hell!  She 
had  too  much  will  power. 

—Bored  Walk. 


"And  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
dance  her  shoulder  strap  broke 
and  her  slip  hung  out  about  four 
inches  on  one  side!" 

"Gee,  what  did  she  do?" 
"She   didn't.   I   broke  the  other 
one  and  it  looked  like  she  had  on 
a  formal." 

—Froth. 

A     young     Beta     pledge     named 

McGluff 
Left  the  House  in  a  terrible  huff: 

He'd  assumed  a  new  angle 

In  a  geometr}'  tangle 
And  somebody  paddled  his  duff. 

— Octopus. 
J* 

Then  there's  the  absent-minded 
guy  who  got  thrown  out  of  his 
apartment  when  the  landladv 
heard  him  drop  his  shoes  on  the 
floor  twice. 

— Voodoo. 


"Then  we  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  had  some  drinks." 

"Liquor?" 

"Sure.  She  was  out  three  drinks 
ahead  of  me." 

•      —Red  Cat. 


I'm  nobod)''s  sweetheart  now, 

Fm  just  a  worn  out  cow, 

My  calves  are  gone, 

My  horns  are  short. 

My  bell  is  hocked, 

I  can't  give  a  quart. 

When   I  walk   down   the  old  cow 

path. 
The  other  cows  turn  and  laugh. 
When  farmer  Brown, 
Looks  me  up  and  down, 
On  his  face, 

There's  a  terrible  frown. 
My  favorite  bull  has  another  cow, 
So  I'm  nobody's  sweetheart  now. 
—Red  Cat. 
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SON:  /  /zi3£'e'  a  problem  and  I  zvould  appreciate  your  advice 
zchich  I  knozu  is  from  experience.  My  budget  doesn't  allow  me 
to  buy  tlie  most  expensive  clothes  and  yet  I  want  to  be  well 
dressed.    JJ  here  shall  I  buy  my  clothes  to  the  best  advantage? 

FATHER:  Alzcays  patronize  a  fine  shop.  Even  if  you  must  select 
apparel  from  the  loiver  price  range,  you  can  do  so  zcith  confi- 
dence  knowing  that  it  is  sponsored  by  the  discriminating  taste 
and  repvtation  of  the  right  store. 

NOTE:  Father  had  always  purchased  his  clothes  and  accessories 
at  Finchley's  and  no  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  us  when  giving  the 
above  sound  advice. 
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TOPCOATS 
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SPORT  COATS  si5o«     •     SLACKS  ^Soo     •     HATS  ?5oo 


19  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


564  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


<m 


ONE  RIASON  A  LIGHT  SMOKE  IS  BETTER  FOR  YOU 

^  Keep  your  throat  clear...  your  voice  clear. 

^  -  Choose  the  smoke  that  treats  you  right ...  the  light 

smoke  of  Luckies.  Lucky  Strike  is  the  one  cigarette 
to  benefit  from  the  famous  process,  "It's  Toasted." 
And  "Toasting"  removes  certain  harsh  irritants 
naturally  present  in  even  the  finest  tobacco.  That's  why 
Lucky  Strike— alight  smoke  — is  kind  to  your  throat, 
gentle  when  you  inhale,  better  for  you  in  every  way. 


^^^JK!, 


OF   RICH,  RIPE-^BODIED  TOBACCO -"it's  TOASTED 


